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A message to students interested in 


careers in science 





by Dr. A. P. Lien 


Manager of Research and Development, Standard Oil Company, and 
participant in high school career conferences 


Today mankind stands at the 
threshold of the most tremendous 
advances in science and technology 
we have ever seen. The giant strides 
made in the past few years are only 
hints of what is to come. Scientific 
research expenditures in the United 
States are expected to be about 250 
billion dollars over the next 15 
years. The boys and girls in school today will take part in, 
and benefit from, the greatest assault ever made upon the 
unknown. 

However, in order to participate and to lead the way, 
young people will have to meet a great challenge. They must 
have the necessary scholastic background required for scien- 
tific pursuits. Tremendous interest in science is evident at 
high school career conferences in which many Standard Oil 
scientists and engineers have participated. Nevertheless, 
many outstanding students do not have sufficient back- 
ground for undergraduate college study, let alone graduate 
study, in science and medicine. 

A good scientist must begin his studies early. In high 
school or even earlier, he should emphasize mathematics, 
chemistry, physics, and other sciences. English composition 
and speech are particularly important, in view of the great 
need for clear communication of scientific ideas and facts to 
others. These basic courses will equip the young scientist 
for his advanced studies. They also will be extremely valu- 
able to students of the arts, social sciences, and business 
procedures. 

If a student expects to be an active contributor in the 
world of tomorrow, he should lay the foundations of learning 
now. The courses he takes this year will determine his 
eligibility for more-advanced courses in years to come.., 





Prints of this message for distribution to interested parents and others can 
be obtained by writing to: Advertising Dept., File ADV-3, Standard Oil 
Company, 910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois 
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Wisconsin Teachers Actually PAY LESS for 


AUTO INSURANCE from . . 


SAVE UP TO 30%. 


SAVE the difference. 





WRITE TODAY — No Agent Will Call! 





CLASSIFIED RISK 
INSURANCE CORP. 


You deal Direct. No 
broker or agent commission to pay. . 


CLASSIFIED RISK! 


Compare Rates . 


Compare rates 


— see how much you can save with 


Classified Risk. Here are typical six month premiums 
on a 1958 Chevrolet with the following coverages: 


Bodily Injury — $25,000/$50,000. 

Property Damage — $10,000. 

Medical Payments — $1,000 each 
person. 

Full Coverage Comprehensive. 

$100 Deductible Collision plus 
protection against uninsured 
drivers.* 


| A 
MOD ic ccc ens: 
PEP Paid cdrevcd 
nT eee 
Chippewa Falls ....... 
Darlington .......... 
i. ere 
Fond du Lac......... 


Green Bay ...... 
Janesville ....... 
Kenosha ........ 
La Crosse ...... 
Ladysmith ...... 
Madison ........ 
- you Marinette ....... 





Milwaukee .......... 33.20 
Oshkosh ............ 28.90 
PU riteckiccde: 29.80 
PORN sss caseaes 29.80 
Prairie du Chien...... 29.80 
Wo iiss hans 29.20 
Rhinelander ......... 29.80 
Richland Center ...... 29.80 
Shawand ........ 29.80 
Stevens Point ..... 29.80 
WO cee0us: 29.80 
Watertown ....... 29.80 
Wausau .......... 30.50 
West Bend ....... 30.50 


Wisconsin Dells ... 29.80 


*The above figures are merely examples. You may increase 
or decrease coverage as you desire. Of course, you pay 
the usual LOWER Classified Risk rates! 


CLASSIFIED RISK INSURANCE CORPORATION 
2510 West Capitol Drive, Phone HI 5-6670, Milwaukee 6, Wis. 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


PLEASE ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS 











NAME 
HOME ADDRESS es 
STREET CITY ZONE from work? 
COUNTY 

"uaa - ashlee 

YEAR DEL BODY STYLE 
PRESENT POLICY EXPIRES 
MONTH DAY YEAR SIGNATURE 


1. Is the car customarily driven to and 





YES NO 


2. If yes, is car driven more than 10 miles 


one way? 





YES NO 


Name, drivers under age 25, if any, 
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Letters 


Studying Associations 
Kenosha, Wis. 
Thanks so much for your visit to our 
county and for giving us the opportunity 
to work with Mrs. Brooksby. 
My officers and I certainly appreciate 
the help and new ideas we received. . . . 
RoBERT JENSEN, President 
Kenosha Co. Education Assn. 


Mrs. Brooksby, NEA staff member, was 
in Wisconsin for a week studying the or- 
ganization and function of a few repre- 
sentative local education associations. We 
believe that her report will be of value 
to all local associations. 


Selecting Textbooks 
Watertown, Wis. 
The bookmen of Wisconsin are grateful 
to you for the article on text selection 
which appeared in the September issue 
of the Journal. We hope that it will in- 
spire the improvement of book selection 
procedures and thereby help to improve 
education generally. . . . 
LreE BLock 
All of us have the same objective—the 
improvement of education. We appreciate 
the services of publishers and the book- 
men. 
* & #® 
Aiding Students 


Madison, Wisconsin 
I want to thank you for giving us your 





Wisconsin Teachers Prefer 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
GROUP INCOME PROTECTION 


Sound Proven Protection 
Low Level Rates 
Years of Experience 


Thousands of Satisfied Insured Teachers 





OVER 250 
WISCONSIN SCHOOL SYSTEMS INSURED 





INSURANCE COMPANY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 








For Information Write 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 
GROUP OFFICE: 
606 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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LOCAL OFFICE 





WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Madison 3, Wisconsin 


404 Insurance Bldg. 














time and presence on Saturday for Pros- 
pective Teacher Day. Many of the stu- 
dents took copies of the material you 
brought, and Scheders will welcome .the 
rest of it. Thank you too, for all the help 
and encouragement you gave me in this 
program. 
KAREN HOLDERBY 
The WEA is pleased to supply informa- 
tion to students who are planning to enter 
the teaching profession. 
ee ¢ & 


Salary Schedules 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin 

Enclosed is a copy of the salary sched- 
ule formulated by the Superintendent of 
Schools, Mr. Leonard A. Brittelli, and 
approved by the Board of Education for 
the teachers of the Two Rivers Public 
Schools. 

The newly adopted schedule is the re- 
sult of a study made by Mr. Brittelli of 
the WEA Bulletin No. 60-1, Salary 
Schedule Practices in Wisconsin Schools 
for 1960-61, and local needs. 

The members of the Two Rivers Edu- 
cation Association and its Salary Commit- 
tee have given careful consideration to 
the provisions of the new salary schedule. 

Due to the combined efforts of the 
WEA Research Staff, a forward-looking 
superintendent, and a concerned faculty, 
the teaching personnel of the Two Rivers 
Public Schools have a salary schedule that 
is in line with current day practices. 

ELLEN CHarter, President 
Two Rivers Education Assn. 

From the many requests we receive for 
our salary studies and for help to build 
salary schedules, we believe that our Re- 
search Department is performing a valu- 
able service for teachers. 

2 ¢ 
NEA Special 
Washington 6, D. C. 

By now you have probably carried the 
eight-page article, “The NEA Is Where 
You Are,” in your magazine. We hope 
you and your readers were as pleased 
with the feature as we were in being 
able to send it to you. When you get 
a chance, please let us know what re- 
sponse you have received. . . . 

Water A. GRAVES 
NEA Journal 
Senior Assistant Editor 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


28-30—National Council of Teachers 


Dec. 
of Mathematics, Tempe, Arizona 


Jan. 18-20—School Board and Wis. Ad- 
min. Conference, Milwaukee Auditorium 

Jan. 27-28—Wisconsin TEPS Conference, 
Oshkosh 

Feb. 11—-15—National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, Detroit 

Feb. 17—Southern Wisconsin 
Association, Madison 

Mar. 3—Central Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation, Wausau 


Education 


Mar. 11-14—American Association — of 
School Administrators (Regional), St. 
Louis 

Mar. 12-16—Association for Supervision 


and Curriculum Development, Chicago 


Apr. 14—Northeastern Wisconsin Educa- 
tion, Fond du Lac 
Apr. 14—Western Wisconsin Education 


Association, La Crosse 

Apr. 30-May 2—Wisconsin Association of 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Eau Claire 

May 5-6—Wisconsin Elementary School 
Principals Association, La Crosse 


WEA Officers for 


President 


1961 


Harry W. JONEs Wausau 


President-Elect 

Bpvinn IUROKE: ...< + < c eo ees West Allis 
First Vice President 

Howarp C. KoEpPEN ........... Clinton 
Second Vice President 

DonorRY HOER us oc 6 we oes Madison 
Third Vice President 

ALLEN A. ANDERSON ......Spring Valley 
Executive Secretary 

BEC; WHIIee 4. con Seceai Madison 

Treasurer 
Epoup JR: (MOSENG™) 34.6 cesrcnelien’ Racine 
WEA Executive Committee 

FEARRY NY JONES eo. oo55 gsc Wausau 

Epiele BURDRE fs <6 se Saved West Allis 

Howarp C. KoEpPEN ........... Clinton 

PROROMG URE 6 on ceric neo 5 ees Madison 

ALLEN A. ANDERSON ......Spring Valley 


Donacp C. Hoert, Past Pres . . . Jefferson 


District | 
Roy E. Tisserrs (1963) 
District Il 
ALMA THERESE LINK (1961) 


Frederic 


.. Oshkosh 


District Il 
D. E. Fietp (1962) 


District IV 
RONALD C, JENSEN (1962) 


La Crosse 


Kenosha 


District V 
Upson (1961) 


District VI 
Eunice FiscHBAcH (1963) 


DonaLp E. .... Janesville 


... Milwaukee 
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This wintery scene on the University of Wisconsin campus will bring 
back fond memories to all those who have climbed the hill to Bascom 
Hall. The Carillon Tower, surrounded by snow-covered evergreens, is a 
part of that impression long to be remembered. The photograph is by 
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Every Teacher 
An Active Member 


HARRY W. JONES 
WEA President 


Three Presidents 


L. to R.: Ewald J. Scharrschmidt, President, Wau- 
sau Education Association; Harry W. Jones, 
WEA President; Clarice Kline, NEA President 


I almost started this out by saying “Happy New 
Year” rather than waiting for next month’s Journal. 
In a sense this is a new vear for the WEA as we have 
new officers, new committee members, and a new 
budget. By a recent constitutional change all these 
things took place on December 1, 1960. So you see 
“Happy New Year” wouldn't have been too far off. 

It is a pleasure to be able to write this message for 
all WEA members. | will be looking forward to spend- 
ing this time with you each month. Really these mes- 
sages have a great deal in common with the presi- 
dent’s message of your local association bulletin as it 
gives me a chance to share my thinking with vou, I 
hope that you will send me your comments on. this 
page so it will contain information that you desire. 

One of my biggest jobs as president has recently 
been completed. That job is the appointment of over 
100 WEA members to the standing and convention 
committees, I would like to express my appreciation 
to the many local associations and individual WEA 
members who sent in names for consideration. It 
makes the president's job that much easier as it is not 
possible for him to know all the membership in order 
to pick committee members. I was not able to use all 
the names suggested because: 

1. The constitution says that at least one-third 
of the last year’s committee must be reappointed 
to insure continuity. 

2. Many of the suggestions came from locals 
within one: or two districts. Committee appoint- 
ments were based on the number of WEA mem- 
bers in each executive committee district so that 
as even a representation as possible could be 
achieved. 

I hope because it wasn’t possible to use all sugges- 
tions that vou will not stop sending recommendations 
for committee posts to the incoming president. It 
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would be a wise idea to include a bit about the per- 
son’s professional background. The earlier these sug- 
gestions can be sent in the better—they even might be 
sent in before summer vacation next spring. 


It is obvious that each local association must have 
gotten off to a good start by the information and 
memberships that have been coming into the office. 
Our state membership is at an all time high and our 
national membership is vastly improved. Our Execu- 
tive Committee set a goal of 12,500 NEA members 
for the 1960-61 year. Will you do your part to help 
us achieve or surpass this goal? If you are not now a 
NEA member, won't you join? If you are a NEA mem- 
ber, won't you convince someone else to join? In join- 
ing any of our professional organizations, . let’s join 
them with the idea of actively participating in any 
way we can, Because we can't all be on professional 
committees or write Journal articles, it will mean mak- 
ing use of our Journals and other sources of informa- 
tion for many of us, We can write letters to our legis- 
lators in support of or in opposition to legislation that 
affects education. We can promote understanding of 
educational policies among the parents of our com- 
munity and the general public. To paraphrase the 
title of our 1957 Locals Committee handbook “Active 
Association Members Are the Key to Professional 
Progress.” 

As the holiday season draws near may I share this 
thought by an unknown poet with you. 

God bless the master of this house, 
The mistress also, 


And all the little children, 
That round the table go, 


And all your kin and kinsmen 
That dwell both far and near; 


I wish you a Merry Christmas 
And a Happy New Year. 


December 1960 
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HAT chronic problem, the 

teacher shortage, is beginning to 
take on a new look. For the past two 
decades the emphasis has been upon 
sheer numbers; many times it has 
been just numbers without regard to 
specific preparation for the work to 
be done. Now the growing demand 
for competence is shifting the em- 
phasis from mere numbers to the 
selective needs of the various grade 
levels and teaching fields. 

Since the first Ryssian satellite 
took off three years ago, the hue and 
cry has been for more and better 
teachers of physics, chemistry, 
mathematics, and modern foreign 
languages. Critics both within and 
outside the teaching profession have 
demanded that vigorous steps be 
taken. We have been reminded that 
some students in small high schools 
have had little or no opportunity to 
enter courses in one or more of these 
four subjects. The lack of adequate 
preparation by many teachers  try- 
ing to teach these subjects has been 
emphasized. Even the federal gov- 
ernment, long loath to provide sub- 
stantial support for the public 
schools, has extended a generous 
hand thru the National Defense Ed- 
ucation Act by not only providing 
instruction in summer institutes but 
also by paying experienced teachers 
of these subjects to attend, 

But what about the other high 
school subjects—history, political sci- 
ence, business, home economics and 
vocational education, health, and the 
arts? What about that most funda- 
mental subject, the native language 
arts? 





To all who are giving guidance to 
those entering the teaching profession — 


Do Your Students 
Know These Facts? 


RUSSELL F. LEWIS 
First Assistant State Supt. of Public Instruction 


and 


RAY C. MAUL 
Assistant Director, NEA Research Division 


And finally, what about the 
teacher whose work must under- 
gird all high school subjects, the ele- 
mentary school teacher? 


Background Merits Examination 
For more than 30 years it has been 
generally accepted that the high 
school teacher should be a college 
graduate. During the past two dec- 
ades rising standards and formal 
salary schedules have encouraged 
graduate study so that more than 
one-third of the 525,000 public high 
school teachers now in service hold 
the master’s degree. But only dur- 
ing the past decade has the public 
begun to realize that the task of the 
elementary school teacher is as com- 
plex, as demanding—that the need 
for carefully planned, comprehensive 


But what about the other fields of teaching? 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


preparation is as great—as that of 
the high school teacher, 

True, giant strides have been 
made during the past ten years, with 
the national and state commissions 
on teacher education and_profes- 
sional standards (TEPS) in the van- 
guard, along with the state and local 
associations. But some 200,000 per- 
sons now in elementary school teach- 
ing positions are not yet college 
graduates, and many of those hold- 
ing the bachelor’s degree have only 
meager preparation for their work 
with small children. The really great 
need for improvement in the compet- 
ence of teachers remains at the ele- 
mentary school level. Failure to em- 
phasize this overriding need is an 
important limitation to the progress 
now being achieved, And in expand- 
ing the financial support of public 
education by local, state, and federal 
action, it must be recognized that 
any special or “earmarked” fund for 
one designated phase of education is 
always, in the final analysis, at the 
expense of some other equally 
worthy part of the whole enterprise. 


Trend Is Unfavorable 

The teaching corps emerged from 
World War II with its ranks de- 
pleted. By 1950, however, zooming 
college enrollments resulted in the 
production of 115,500 graduates (an 
all-time high until 1959) prepared 
for teaching. Some 87,000 were pre- 
pared in the various high school sub- 
jects, but only 28,500 for elementary 
school service, despite the fact that 
there are only five high school for 
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every eight elementary school teach- 
ing positions! During the next five 
years the production of new elemen- 
tary school teachers climbed or held 
even while the total number of grad- 
uates fell, as did the number of those 
prepared for high school teaching. 

These were the years (1951-1955) 
of favorable trend: Of all college 
graduates prepared to teach, the 
proportion pointed toward the ele- 
mentary school classroom steadily in- 
creased. But 1955 marked a turn. 
Since that time the trend has been 
toward a greater proportion of the 
new teachers to be prepared for high 
school teaching, and that trend is 
most pronounced right now. Look 
at these facts: The Class of 1960 pro- 
duced 80,500 prospective new high 
school teachers, up 12.4% from the 
71,500 a year earlier, but prospective 
new elementary school teachers in 
1960 numbered only 48,800, an in- 
crease of only. 2.1% over the 47,800 
last year, 

The current ratio (8 to 5) is ex- 
actly the reverse of the need. Here is 
the record for the past ten years: 





Do we have too many high school teachers? 


A review of the nationwide situa- 
tion during the past decade brings 
out the sober fact that numbers 
alone will not solve the teacher 
shortage. We must seek a better dis- 
tribution of the annual crop of new 
prospective teachers among the 
grade levels and teaching fields ac- 
cording to the needs of the schools. 

The Wisconsin picture emphasizes 


College graduates prepared to teach in 


Elementary 


school 
Ba RD is. sooo, bos. o's Swe te ye sik 28,600 
Percent change from: 
O50 TO TOS. cdeswev sede 4+- 18.2% 
POG RGIS? kok sc eis awe +11.4 
[Ode fe, ks i a — O06 
USE 7c |S Si — 15 
154 10) T9809 oe. dose cares ows + 2.2 
Lae TO BOSS: 6c cs eco s crews + 8.2 
LOS Es i a + 7.9 
LoS aE Cy LOS re + 2.9 
1OS6 40 °9SS0> 2k oes cde eens + 5.6 
COU Ome Lo. | Pe + 2.1 
HP py DIGS: 5's s s0stees kcal els ae 131.9 
A BATE koe e cleneaw sis 1.29.5 


High Total 

school 

86,900 115,500 
—16.0% — 7.5% 
158 — 7.2 

—12.2 — 78 

— 9.4 — 62 

+ 16 + 19 

+14.3 +11.6 

+146 +11.8 

+ 6.2 + 49 

+ 3.6 + 4.4 

+12.6 + 8.3 

—42.8 —24.3 

+61.9 +479 





Are there enough teachers for the arts? 





the fact that more attention should 
be given at all levels of counseling to 
keeping prospective teachers aware 
of the good and the unfavorable em- 
ployment areas. Our records con- 
tinue to show marked surpluses in 
all of the social studies subjects and 
sizable surpluses in agriculture, in- 
dustrial arts, boys physical education, 
and biology. Areas of shortage con- 
tinue to exist in English, library sci- 
ence, languages, and mathematics at 
the high school level, music, art, and 
girls physical education at all levels 
and kindergarten and upper elemen- 
tary. 

The problem is twofold: First is 
the need for a far greater proportion 
of the total new supply to be pre- 
pared for elementary school teach- 
ing; second is the need to distribute 
the new high school supply among 
the teaching fields according to the 
prospective opportunities. 

How can this be done? The an- 
swer, of course, is that it cannot be 
fully accomplished. We cannot and 
do not want to direct the occupa- 
tional choices of our youth. But we 
can place the facts before them. We 
can see that these facts are under- 
stood and interpreted in terms of 
conditions in the state where the 
prospective new teacher expects to 
seek employment. We can make sure 
that the student deciding upon a pro- 
gram of study—the high school junior 
or senior as well as the college fresh- 
man or sophomore—realizes the im- 
portance of this decision. But this 
cannot be done by the school coun- 
selor or the college dean of students 
alone. The teacher—every teacher— 
must not only have the facts but 
must also be alert to the opportuni- 
ties to discuss them with students. 


December 1960 
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Let’s Move — 
It’s Later Than You Think! 


Great improvement in teaching and learn- 
ing will occur if librarians will apply the 
new Standards for School Library programs. 


MARGARET MOSS 
Director of School Libraries 
Madison Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 


S THIS year begins in our school 

life we have the new national 
Standards for School Library Pro- 
grams as a guide for school library 
participation in efforts toward qual- 
ity education. The objectives of 
quality education can be achieved 
only when the schools have very 
good library programs, with an abun- 
dant supply of books and other re- 
sources for teaching and learning 
and with the services that implement 
the effective and functional use of 
these resources. 


Latest information in magazines. 
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Today, the number of schools with 
mediocre, limited or no library re- 
sources and services leaves little 
room for either national or profes- 
sional complacency, Thru very good 
school library programs, the realms of 
recorded knowledge and imagination 
are opened to children and young 
people, and teachers have the re- 
sources and services that help them 
to achieve fully and richly their aspi- 
rations for their students. Helping to 
provide all children and young peo- 
ple with these essential elements is a 
challenge of paramount importance 
to all school librarians. 


Are We Ready? 

Now that the publication of the 
new Standards for School Library 
Programs which has been made pos- 
sible by the endless efforts of Frances 
Henne and Ruth Ersted together 
with their hardworking committee 
representing 20 educational organ- 
izations and hundreds of school li- 
brarians are ready, are we ready for 
the standards? Implementation activ- 
ities have been carried out in many 
areas in the few months since the 
standards became a reality. With 
$100,000 having been made available 
by the American Library Associa- 
tion for this implementation we 
should begin to see worth-while re- 
sults. Mary Gaver, chairman for the 
national implementation program, in 
the Wilson Bulletin for January, 
1960 gives some activities which 
each school librarian should carry 
out: j 


1. Read and re-réad the new 





Photos Madison Public Schools 
Using materials and books. 


Standards; mark a copy for the in- 
formation of your principal and/or 
superintendent. 

2. Go back to the 1945 Standards 
or your own state standards which- 
ever are the higher and measure 
your own present library against 
these standards. If your library is 
deficient, set up tables of informa- 
tion showing status, standards, and 
deficiencies on such factors as space, 
seating capacity, staff, book stock. 

3. If your library is above present 
standards (O, happy day!) study your 
service to check whether you are 
reaching the objectives of your 
school for every child and note your 
deficiencies in these respects. Iden- 
tify areas where in your opinion 
your service should be improved. 

4. Talk to your principal and your 
superintendent about the standards. 
Read the materials in The Instructor 
for November 1959 and the new 
issue of November 1960, Also read 
the Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals 
(November 1959) and School Li- 
braries October 1959, and January 
and March 1960 on implementation. 
Also don’t miss Bernice M. Wiese’s 
excellent article in the NASSP Bulle- 
tin on evaluating your library. 

5. If you have not already done 
so, work out plans with your prin- 
cipal or superintendent for ways to 
inform your faculty, the school 
board, the PTA and city and town 
citizen groups about the standards. 

6. Ask permission to present a re- 
port on your school library and its 
needs to the school board. 











Principals, teachers, and supervisors work together. 


7. Work with the director of the 
public library to develop plans for 
achieving better service for both 
public and school libraries. 

8. Keep the Standards committee 
member for your state informed as 
to your successes and even your fail- 
ures, We hope to have a real clear- 
ing house of information in School 
Libraries but will need information 
from school librarians. 


Catching up by 1970 

Dr. Gaver believes that if every 
school librarian will actually carry 
out such a program of implementa- 
tion, then by 1970 our school librar- 
ies will have caught up with the po- 
tentialities for service which are de- 
scribed in the new Standards. Robert 
L. Amsden who is principal of the 
Columbia High School, South Or- 
ange and Maplewood, New Jersey 
and who represented the National 
Association of Secondary School 
Principals on the American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians Standards 
Committee at the American Library 
Association meeting in Washington, 
D.C., said that he believed that con- 
sidering the responsibilities of the 
superintendents, principals, and 
boards of education the degree to 
which the new and highly desirable 
Standards for School Library Pro- 
grams will be implemented will de- 
pend more than anything else upon 
the leadership, the persuasiveness, 
the charm, the determination, the 
perseverance, the courage that school 
librarians show. It will not be the 
administrators or the board of edu- 


cation who’ will first perceive the 
added depth in quality, the import- 
ant enlargement of concepts in the 
use of materials, the improved teach- 
ing techniques that are possible—it 
will be the teacher and the school 
librarian who has the insight first. 
The question each school librarian 
must ask himself is: “What am I per- 
sonally going to do about it?” School 
librarians as a group are sensitive to 
other human beings, are self effac- 
ing, are cooperative, and are very 
hard working; but they tend too 
often to be the willing servants and 
not the aggressive leaders. They do 
not help enough in the setting of 
school educational policy. They 
share their insights, their beliefs, 
their ideas for the betterment of the 


whole educational system but far too 
often with too much humility. 


Work for Librarians 


If the new standards are to be- 
come effective in more than just a 
few hundred “better” schools of the 
country in the next five years, school 
librarians must teach teachers, prin- 
cipals, superintendents, boards of ed- 
ucation, and many lay leaders what 
happens to children in schools where 
really good library programs are in 
operation. These leaders must be 
taught how desperately important to 
the education of children and youth 
good school library services really 
are, 

Robert Amsden also reminds us 
that from his viewpoint as an “en- 
lightened” principal he thinks that 
school librarians should tackle and 
get their administrators to tackle 
some of these following practical 
items. Once they have pointed out 
what great improvement in school- 
ing can occur thru application of the 
new Standards: 

1. The librarian needs additional 
time, free from largely mechanical 
work, time to work extensively with 
teachers. 

2. Materials collections must 
steadily expand, and expansion must 
be budgeted. 

If school librarians will lead ad- 
ministrators persistently and well, 
they will both follow and support 
the new Standards. In short, we will 
see that great improvement in teach- 
ing and learning will occur with the 
application of the new Standards for 
School Library Programs. 





and _ baseball. 


ance, understanding, and love. 


family at night. 


ment in their later years. 





What is Teaching? 


Teaching is a busy classroom, books, and charts; play-ground du- 
ties and bruised knees; autumn with the breezes coming thru the 
painted trees; winter with mittens and snow; spring with jump ropes 

Teaching is PTA and convocations; conferences with anxious par- 
ents—I Q’s and achievement tests; supervision and summer school. 


But, mainly, teaching is boys and girls who need nurturing, guid- 


The reward lies in seeing eager, bright-eved boys and girls greet 
you in the morning, trust you during the day, and go home to their 


It is the passing of time and development of success and achieve- 


This is my reward—rich indeed. I like to think of it as being a 
Thanksgiving basket on the arm of God. 


Mrs. IsABEL TREMAINE 
Teacher in Delafield 








December 1960 
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N THE past few years consider- 
I able national emphasis has been 
placed on the development of new 
curricula for the high school sci- 
ences. This effort, which has had the 
financial support of the National 
Science Foundation as well as vari- 
ous private foundations, began sev- 
eral years ago with the work of the 
Physical Science Study Committee 
(PSSC) in developing a new high 
school physics course. This has been 
followed more recently by similar 
undertakings in the areas of chem- 
istry, biology, and the earth sciences. 

What has been the reason for 
these undertakings? Primarily, it 
comes as a result of a growing reali- 
zation that the content of the typi- 
cal high school science course has 
stood still for a half a century or at 
best has been modified primarily by 
adding material devoted to recent 
developments as a postscript or sup- 





Realizing the need for revision of 
science courses in our schools has 


led to 


New Directions 


In Science 


Teaching 


JAMES W. BUSCH 
Supervisor of Schools—Science 
Department of Public Instruction 


plement to the main theme of the 
course. This is best illustrated by 
the predominantly “classical” or 
Newtonian view of physics which is 
presented in the traditional high 
school physics text. It was the con- 
clusion of a number of physicists 
working on the physical science 
study committee that the youngsters 
who completed such a course would 
have no inkling of the viewpoint of 
the present day physicist concerning 
the nature and behavior of matter 
and energy. It was their belief that 
the development of even an elemen- 
tary understanding of the dual par- 
ticle and wave concept which today 
permeates the thinking of physicists 
would necessitate a revision of the 
entire physics course rather than 
merely adding a unit in “modern 
physics” as an after-thought at the 
end of the text. 


Experiments are un- 
dertaken to lead the 
learner to an under- 
standing of the na- 
ture and method of 
science. 


Criticisms of Science Courses 

Similar criticisms were made of 
the other high school science 
courses. A statement of objectives of 
the Biological Science Curriculum 
Study (BSCS), for example, indi- 
cated that while most biologists 
would agree with the objectives of 
the committee they did not believe 
that these objectives are adequately 
reflected in the present books and 
courses of high school biology. 

Of interest in evaluating the work 
of these committees is a considera- 
tion of their composition and 
method of operation. In every case 
the committee involved scientists 
and educators, including both high 
school and college teachers, work- 
ing together in the development of 
goals and means of achieving these 
goals, This in itself has been re- 
ported to be most beneficial in de- 
veloping a better mutual under- 
standing of one anothers viewpoints 
and problems and in developing 
ideas for new teaching materials, 
experiments, demonstrations, supple- 
mentary and reference books. 

In developing their new courses 
the committees have followed a pat- 
tern of writing materials, testing 
them thru use in a number of 
schools and using the “feed back” 
of information from these test 
schools to revise the materials as 
necessary. This testing, feed back, 
and revision process is carried on 
for several years before materials 
are produced for general sale. Thus 
the only one of the new courses 
which is available as vet is the PSSC 
physics course which was placed on 
sale this year for the first time. 








What then can be said about the 
work of these groups at this point? 
Obviously the limitations imposed 
by a single paper do not permit a 
thoro analysis of the work of even 
one committee. Several general ob- 
servations can be made, however. 
The first is that the materials pre- 
pared do develon an understanding 
cf the subject as it is viewed by the 
scientists of today. This does not 
mean that all or even most of the 
subject matter formerly taught is 
eliminated but rather it is incorpo- 
rated together with more recently 
discovered knowledge to develop a 
unified concept of the “truth” as it 
is now understood. It appears that 
the committees have been cognizant 
of the danger of losing the sound 
portions of the present curricula in 
the development of the new. 








various types of electronic equip- 
ment such as radio transmitters 
and receivers, television and radar, 
and an analysis of various types of 
simple and compound machines, 
Similarly a typical high school chem- 
istry text places considerable empha- 
sis on a cataloging of properties and 
uses for various chemicals and meth- 
ods of preparation of these chemi- 
cals. Altho some of this material may 
be of interest, it is the opinion of the 
committees that it is not of sufficient 
importance to warrant giving it pri- 
ority in the competition for the lim- 
ited time available for teaching high 
school science. Accordingly, in the 
newly developed courses this mate- 
rial is almost completely eliminated 
in favor of material leading to the 
development of an understanding of 
the basic concepts of the nature of 





Science is an open-ended intellectual activity, not a closed body of organized facts. 


Emphasis on Basic Science 

A second observation is that the 
new courses place a much greater 
emphasis on basic science and cor- 
respondingly less emphasis on tech- 
nology. This is especially true of 
the materials developed in chemistry 
and physics. For example, a recent 
traditional high school physics text 
places considerable emphasis on 
such topics as the operation of in- 
ternal and external combustion en- 
gines, the characteristics of various 
types of electric motors, the opera- 
tion of a telephone and telegraph, 
the components and operation of 
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matter and the behavior of matter 
and energy. This is accomplished 
thru an emphasis on an_ experi- 
mental approach, using the labora- 
tory to observe certain phenomena 
and from this establishing a theore- 
tical model to explain this behavior. 
This experimental model is subse- 
quently modified and expanded thru 
further study and experimentation. 


“Old” vs. “New” 

This leads to a third point of 
difference between the “cld” and the 
“new” approaches, That is the differ- 
ence in emphasis and function given 


to laboratory exercises. Rather than 
laboratory exercises primarily de- 
voted to a verification of material 
previously presented in the text and 
classwork, the course content im- 
provement committees have all con- 
sidered the laboratory as an integral 
part of the science course in which 
experiments would be undertaken in 
such a way as to lead the learner to 
an understanding of the nature and 
methods of science in terms of the 
experimental approach, Thus experi- 
ments are undertaken to solve prob- 
lems, the solutions of which lead to 
a better understanding of the nature 
and behavior of the topic being in- 
vestigated. 

The Biological Science Curriculum 
Study plans provide for laboratory 
activities to accompany the course 
content and in addition for “blocks” 
of laboratory activities to which the 
entire class time would be devoted 
for approximately six weeks. At the 
present time 12 such _ laboratory 
blocks are being developed in a var- 
iety of areas such as regulation in 
homeostasis, regulation in plants, co- 
ordination and behavior, dynamic 
ecology, etc. The committee de- 
scribes these blocks as beginning 
with simple questions and experi- 
ments and proceeding to more so- 
phisticated approaches which are 
often open ended. This “laboratory 
experience in depth” could logically 
be a culminating activity in the biol- 
ogy course. 

Another approach being planned 
by Chemical Education Materials 
Study (one of two groups preparing 
materials in chemistry) is to have 
the student spend most of the first 
week in the laboratory studying the 
chemistry of a candle and its flame. 
They hope in this way to lead the 
student to realize that he does not 

° For further information on new sci- 
ence courses write to: 


Biological Science Curriculum Study 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


Chemical Bond Approach Project 
Dr. Laurence Strong, Director 
Earlham College 

Richmond, Indiana 


Chemical Education Material Study 
J. A. Campbell, Study Director 
Harvey Mudd College 

Claremont, California 


Physical Science Study Committee 
Educational Services, Inc. 

164 Main Street 

Watertown, Massachusetts 


December 1960 
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really understand even such a simple 
thing as a candle and thus become 
familiar with the complexities of ap- 
parently simple systems and further 
to see how relatively simple ideas 
may be used to interpret the be- 
havior of systems. Their plans also 
call for an emphasis on the experi- 
mental approach thruout the entire 
course. It is thru this experimental 
approach that it is hoped that stu- 
dents completing a high school sci- 
ence course will have developed an 
understanding of science as an open- 
ended intellectual activity rather 
than a closed body of organized 
facts, 


Action for Teachers 

A final question to be considered 
then is what can teachers in Wiscon- 
sin do to prepare themselves for the 
revision and modernization of the 
science courses in their schools. The 
first suggestion is for all interested 
teachers to be sure that they obtain 
the information published by the 
various committees, Second, teachers 
can take every opportunity to avail 
themselves of the academic year, 
summer and inservice institutes 
which specifically study these 
courses. A number of such institutes 
are sponsored each year by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. A list of 
these institutes can be obtained by 
writing to the National Science 
Foundation, Washington 25, D. C, 

In conclusion, it is relatively safe 
to assume that the work being done 
by the various ‘course content im- 
provement committees will have a 
large impact on science teaching in 
our schools. This does not mean that 
their materials will represent the 
ultimate in science courses. Indeed, 
it seems certain that such efforts 
must continue unendingly to revise 
and modernize the course content in 
a field that is as dynamic as science. 
As the 1959 report of the President's 
Science Advisory Committee stated 
“If the subject matter in the high 
school of today is largely frozen in 
the mold of the early 1900's, it will 
not be of benefit merely to refreeze 
it into the mold of today.” To the 
science teacher this means that he 
must ever be taking advantage of 
opportunities to keep abreast of the 
field thru membership in_profes- 
sional science societies, thru ad- 
vanced course work, or whatever 
other means are at his disposal. 
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The Status of 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


In Wisconsin 


Junior high school administrators are 
urging curriculum development and new 
methods of teaching to fit the needs of 
the young adolescent school group. 


JOHN J. HOSMANEK 
Assistant Principal, Lincoln Junior High School, Kenosha, and Chairman of 
Research Committee, Wisconsin Junior High School Administrators Assn. 


UNIOR high schools in Wiscon- 

sin are being currently estab- 
lished at the rate of seven per year 
and already enroll approximately 
50,000 students, according to the re- 
cently-completed status survey of 
junior high schools in this state. 

Most Wisconsin schools desig- 
nated as “junior high schools” are or- 
ganized along departmental lines to 
serve students in grades seven, eight, 
and nine, A few include other grade 
combinations. 

Eighty of these schools presently 
exist in Wisconsin and are found in 
virtually every type of community in 
the state. Most of them, however, 





Editor’s Note: Wisconsin’s junior high 
schools continue to receive increasingly 
greater attention from educators thruout 
the state. In the past, frequent inquiries 
relative to these schools have gone unan- 
swered. In an effort to provide informa- 
tion, the Research Committee of the Wis- 
consin Junior High School Administrators 
Association was commissioned to effect a 
comprehensive status survey of Wisconsin’s 
junior high schools in the Spring of 1960. 
A 23-page questionnaire was used to gather 
information which is used as a basis for 
this article. Detailed statistical information, 
in mimeographed form, is available from 
the author or any of the committee mem- 
bers. 

Members of the research committee are: 
Romuald Kucinski, Fond du Lac; Vernett 
Peterson, Eau Claire; Grant Thayer, Janes- 
ville; Steven Vrsata, Milwaukee; and 
James Williams, Rhinelander. Ex-officio 
members are Ernest Ludwig, Manitowoc, 
president of the WJHSAA; and James 
Stoltenberg, Racine, secretary of the 
WJHSAA. The author serves as chairman 
of the group. 


are located in or near the larger pop- 
ulation centers, and while they range 
from 185 to 1,600 in student popula- 
tion, the average enrollment is about 
700. 

The readily-asserted aim of these 
schools is to provide the staffs, pro- 
grams, organization, and _ facilities 
which are particularly appropriate 
for the young-adolescent group 
which they serve. 

To accomplish this aim, the status 
survey results reveal, the Wisconsin 
junior high schools follow a unique 
and judicious pattern, utilizing some 
of the practices usually found in the 
other types of secondary organiza- 
tion (senior high and four-year high 
schools), as well as some of those 
characteristic of the elementary 
school. As one example of this, the 
junior highs are departmentalized 
but, almost universally, have some 
classes of an interdepartmental or 
correlated nature—most often a lan- 
guage arts-social studies combination 
in grades seven and eight. In all 
areas they seem cognizant of the 
need to build on the foundation 
established in the elementary school. 


Grouped for Instruction 

It is a prevailing practice in the 
Wisconsin junior high schools to 
group students for instruction, par- 
ticularly in the academic subjects, 
using such factors as achievement 
scores, teacher judgment, intelli- 
gence test scores, and previous 
grades as a basis for such grouping. 
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The most common practice in this 
regard is to group for specific areas 
rather than maintaining groups to- 
gether thruout the day’s schedule. 
The curriculum is then differentiated 
for the slow-learners, average stu- 
dents, and the distinctly above-aver- 
age learners, in the areas for which 
the grouping is done. 

The status survey gives evidence 
that considerable curriculum revi- 
sion and development has been, and 
is, taking place in the junior high 
schools of Wisconsin. 

Concern over continuing develop- 
ment of reading skills is given a high 
priority in such work, currently. 
Reading programs, stressing primar- 
ily greater development of compre- 
hension skills, are common. Some of 
these programs extend into the ninth 
grade and show a concern for de- 
velopment of speed in reading, study 
skills, and interpretation and appre- 
ciation of good literature. 


Attention to Curriculum 

Much attention is being given to 
curriculum areas such as foreign lan- 
guages, mathematics, and science. 

Currently, most junior high schools 
offer Latin, and about half of them 
offer either, or both, French and 
Spanish. A few offer German and 
Russian. In most cases a conversa- 
tional approach is taken in the teach- 
ing of the language and considerable 
experimentation with audio aids is 
taking place. 

Algebra is being offered to a select 
eighth grade group in more than a 
third of Wisconsin’s junior high 
schools, and is offered as a ninth 
grade elective almost universally. 
Most of the schools presently offer- 
ing eighth grade algebra offer, or 
plan to offer, ninth grade geometry 
as well. 

Science programs have undergone 
considerable revision and extension 
in recent years, according to the sur- 
vey, Ninth grade biology especially 
for the more able science student, 
is frequently offered. 

Other curriculum areas, notably 
classes of a remedial nature in aca- 
demic areas, the practical arts and 
social studies, are being currently 
evaluated in many schools. About 
half of the junior high schools have 
state-supported programs for the 
mentally handicapped. 

In addition to the areas already 
mentioned, a wide selection of sub- 
jects and units within subjects, usu- 
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Science programs have undergone considerable revision and extension in recent years, 


ally of an exploratory nature, is be- 
ing offered in most of the schools. 
Among these are personal typing, 
various experiences in the fine arts, 
clothing and foods, and general shop 
classes. 


Guidance Programs 

Guidance programs, varying con- 
siderably in scope and type, exist in 
virtually all Wisconsin junior high 
schools. Orientation, tests and meas- 
urements, parent conferences, and 
counseling students having personal 
problems appear as the major con- 
cerns of guidance personnel in these 
schools. 

Student activities most frequently 
found are intramural athletics, stu- 
dent council, parties and dances, and 
lyceum-assembly programs, Inter- 
scholastic competition for ninth 
grade boys in basketball, football, 
and track, is common, and participa- 
tion in music tournaments, and art 
and essay contests is frequent. Most 
of the schools have an organized 
band and choral group, and many 
have orchestras. Athletics, dramatics, 
forensics, and noon-hour supervision 
are usually the only activities for 
which sponsorship involves added 
payment. 

Junior high school principals are 
almost always full-time, non-teach- 
ing personnel. A full-time or part- 
time assistant principal is also found 
in most of the larger schools, and 
well over half of the typical junior 


high faculty is made up of men 
teachers. In most cases, junior high 
teachers are assigned to teach five 
periods of approximately 55 minutes 
each day, have one or two planning 
periods, and are assigned as advisors 
or coaches of some activity. 

Despite the efforts of junior high 
school personnel to adequately pro- 
vide students with curricular and 
other opportunities for constructive 
endeavor leading to wholesome de- 
velopment, several persistent prob- 
lems are repeatedly voiced on the 
status survey questionnaire by ad- 
ministrators. 


Education of Teachers 

Quality instruction, with its mani- 
fold implications, is the most fre- 
quently mentioned, Included in this 
are factors such as the training of 
teachers assigned to this level of 
teaching. Many principals ask why 
junior high school teachers are not 


trained specifically for junior high - 


school teaching—to cope with young 
adolescents who rebel against “tradi- 
tional” methods of instruction, and 
who need appropriate understanding 
of their “tween-age” difficulties and 
characteristics. The principals state 
their observation that motivation and 
development of the young adoles- 
cent are not stimulated by many of 
the practices valid at other levels, 
and that “unique characteristics call 
for uniquely-trained teachers who 
will be able to translate their knowl- 
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edge to good practice.” The adminis- 
trators note that the enthusiasm of 
their highly-impressionable students 
can be either constructively directed, 
or thru default and otherwise, misdi- 
rected. A large number of the prin- 
cipals hasten to state their realiza- 
tion that many of their faculty mem- 
bers who are sincerely interested in 
this age level are doing a commend- 
able task. 

Also frequently reiterated inthe 
survey is a frustration closely allied 
to providing a top-quality program 
of instruction: What to do with those 
students, usually boys, who, despite 
all available school efforts to help 
them learn and adjust, choose in- 


stead to make the “waiting period” 
(until they are of age to leave school 
legally) an almost unbearable bur- 
den for their teachers, their fellow 
students, and, indeed, their princi- 
pals and, perhaps, parents. 
Determination to solve these prob- 
lems and others of a similar type is 
shown in many ways in the status 
survey. In addition to the previously- 
mentioned curriculum development 
efforts to provide for the needs, in- 
terests, and abilities of all the young 
adolescents enrolled in the junior 
high schools, action is being taken 
to use numerous other practices, de- 
vices, and aids. Much interest is 
shown in team teaching, large-group 


instruction, language laboratories, 
and the increased use of administra- 
tive and guidance personnel. 

The status survey clearly illus- 
trates that great effort is being de- 
voted to providing significant, well- 
planned opportunities for the young 
people attending junior high schools 
in this state. The many difficulties 
in this endeavor seem more than 
compensated by the exciting chal- 
lenge involved in serving this age 
group and by the numerous evid- 
ences of the important contributions 
of the well-organized junior high 
schools to the development of young 
adolescents. 





Proposed Retirement Legislation 


HE major retirement legislation 

to be introduced by the Wis- 
consin Education Association is iden- 
tical to Substitute Amendment 1A to 
Bill 822A that was introduced late in 
the 1959 session. Due to the lack of 
time and the importance of other 
legislation little consideration was 
given to the 1959 proposal by the 
legislature, and it was defeated in 
the waning moments of the special 
session along with hundreds of other 
legislative proposals. 

This bill is designed to aid mem- 
bers of the Combined Group who 
taught under the State Teachers Re- 
tirement System prior to April of 
1957, and are entitled under certain 
conditions of age and experience to 
the formula retirement benefits. The 
proposed legislation would extend to 
these teachers full Social Security 
supplementation of the guarantees 
existing for the separate group. 

For example, a teacher in the com- 
bined group averaging $4,800 an- 
nual salary during his last five years 
of teaching and who has 35 years of 
Wisconsin teaching experience 
would be entitled to receive the per- 
cent of salary guarantee as defined 
in the Ch, 42.49(6), plus the benefit 
receivable from social security quali- 
fication. 

Assuming the allowable maximum 
salary and experience, as noted in 
the paragraph above, the teacher 
would qualify at age 60 for $200 a 
month from the STRS, plus approxi- 
mately $120 from OASI (assuming 
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qualification for the maximum). The 
total would then approximate $320 
monthly under the conditions out- 
lined here. 

Under the present Combined 
Group the maximum guarantee is 
$250 (including the recent Social 
Security increase ) a month at age 65 
with 35 years of service and an aver- 
age annual salary of $4,800 or more. 

In addition, the bill provides that 
if a member chooses the Variable 
Annuity Option the amount of the 
annuity from the Fixed Annuity Di- 
vision shall be calculated at 50% of 
the above guarantee from STRS, 
plus the benefits receivable from the 
Variable Annuity Division and So- 
cial Security. 

Any member on or before retire- 
ment who qualifies for these formula 





On Reaching Maturity 

The teaching profession will not 
reach maturity until all persons in it 
can be certified on the basis of 
achievement . . . a national associa- 
tion of teachers must play a role 
similar to that played by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. Only 
thru such strong national organi- 
zation can teacher education pro- 
grams in the institutions of higher 
learning be assured of being carried 
out on a high plane of excellence. 


J. Paut ReyNo.ps 
Dean, Florida State University 


benefits, and who elects the above 
benefits, would pay the additional 
114% of total salary (6% required 
deposits in the Separate Group less 
41% required deposits in the Com- 
bined Group = 114%) from the date 
he joined the Combined Group. In- 
terest would have to be paid at the 
rate of 314%, compounded annually, 
for the years the increased deposits 
would be made. 

The prime purpose of the pro- 
posed legislation is to restore to the 
members of the Combined Group 
the guarantees provided by STRS 
which were surrendered when Social 
Security was combined with STRS. 
The teachers who would benefit 
most by this proposal are those who 
are at or approaching retirement age, 
and who at retirement will have 
from 30 to 40 years of experience. 

An analysis of all the retirements 
under STRS during the calendar 
vear of 1958 reveals that if the pro- 
visions of this proposal had been ap- 
plied to these retirees approximately 
three-fourths of them would have 
had their annuities increased signifi- 
cantly at an additional cost to the 
state of approximately $950,000. It 
seems reasonable to assume that this 
cost would decline with each suc- 
ceeding year but there are too many 
variables involved to permit an ac- 
curate estimation of the rate of de- 
cline. It is estimated that this addi- 
tional cost to the state would disap- 
pear within a period of 10 to 15 
years, 
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Delegates to Be Elected for NEA Session 


N EMBERS of the Wisconsin Ed- 
YE ucation Association by popular 
vote will select 12 delegates to at- 
tend the annual convention of the 
National Education Association at 
Atlantic City, June 25-30. In each 
of the six Executive Committee dis- 
tricts two delegates will be selected 
by the teachers living in those areas 
from the nominees in that district. 
The WEA _ Executive Committee 
has decided that the plan adopted 
originally in 1950 will be followed 
in the elections this year. 

In addition to the 12 delegates 
chosen by districts, the WEA Execu- 
tive Committee will appoint the bal- 
ance to complete the WEA quota 
depending on NEA membership as 
of May 31, 1961. Besides the official 
delegates representing the WEA 
membership, affiliated local associa- 
tions which have sufficient member- 
ship in NEA may send delegates to 
the NEA Representative Assembly. 
Each affiliated local association is 
entitled to one delegate and one al- 
ternate for each 100 members or 
major fraction thereof, who are ac- 
tive members in the NEA. 

Any teacher who is a member of 
the NEA and the WEA and who 
wants to become a candidate for one 
of the elected delegates must be 
nominated by a petition signed by 
no less than 20 WEA members living 
in the Executive Committee district. 
No specific nomination form is nec- 
essary. Merely a statement that John 
Doe is hereby nominated, his school 
address and his home address, and 
the signatures of 20 WEA members. 
The nomination must be in the office 
of the WEA Executive Secretary, 
404 Insurance Building, Madison 3, 
Wisconsin, by no later than January 
16, twelve o'clock noon. Besides be- 
ing a member of the NEA the nomi- 
nee must be living within the dis- 
trict he seeks to represent and must 
be willing to serve. Consult the map 
on this page to be certain that the 
nominee and the petitioners reside 
in the same district. 
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Wisconsin teachers will choose 
vote to attend the NEA con 
25-30. Methods of nominatin 


Qualifications Required 

The WEA Executive Committee 
now requires that the nominees sub- 
mit their qualifications for publica- 
tion in the February Journal. Quali- 
fications for delegates means primar- 
ily membership in professional or- 
ganizations and positions held in 
those groups. Membership on com- 
mittees, service as a delegate to pro- 
fessional groups and_ offices held 
in professional organizations are evi- 
dence of interest by the individual 
in educational associations and of 
the confidence of fellow teachers in 
the candidate. 

You may vote for two candidates 


12 NEA delegates by popular 
vention in Atlantic City, June 
g and electing are explained. 


in your district, or you may vote for 
only one, if you choose. Remember 
that you must vote for nominees in 
your district only. To vote for candi- 
dates in more than one district means 
that your vote will be declared in- 
valid. 

In order to distribute the dele- 
gates geographically within the dis- 
trict, the WEA Executive Committee 
recommends that only one candidate 
be nominated from a local associa- 
tion for the position of the elected 
delegate. This does not, however, de- 
prive anyone from the right to be- 
come a candidate, but it is better 
for the profession to have as many 
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areas as possible represented. 

The qualifications of the candi- 
dates and the ballot will be printed 
in the February Journal, You may 
clip the ballot from the Journal, 
write in the name of your two 
choices in your district only, and 
mail to the WEA office, The ballot 
must be received at the WEA office 
no later than March 10, twelve 
o'clock noon. 


Specific Rules 

By all means you must observe 
these important rules: 

1. You must adhere strictly to dis- 
trict boundary lines. 

2. The nominee must be a mem- 
ber of the NEA, must live in the dis- 
trict he seeks to represent, and must 
be willing to serve, if elected. 

3. Nomination papers (no particu- 
lar form is necessary) must be signed 
by at least 20 WEA members living 
in the district. It should also contain 
his school and home addresses. 

4, Act now for the nominations 
must be in the office of the WEA 
Executive Secretary, 404 Insurance 
Building, Madison 3, by January 16, 
twelve o’clock noon. 

5. Remember that all information 
about the candidate’s qualifications 
must be in the office of the WEA 
Executive Secretary by the same 
deadline as the nomination, 

6. Look for the district nominees 
in the February Journal, and remem- 
ber that you may vote for two. 


Rail Fare and $125 for Winners 

On November 2, the WEA Execu- 
tive Committee decided to allow 
delegates to the annual NEA con- 
vention first class, round trip railroad 
fare from their homes in Wisconsin 
to Atlantic City, plus $125 for living 
expenses. 


WEA Executive Committee 
Minutes 


Milwaukee, Schroeder Hotel 
November 2, 1960, 2:00 P.M. 


Accepted Treasurer's report and 
approved payment of bills. 

Commended Alma Therese Link 
and Ella Hanawalt for their out- 
standing work on the Handbook for 
Wisconsin Teachers. 

Authorized the Executive Secre- 
tary to present the 1961 budget to 
the Representative Assembly. 

Voted to allow WEA official dele- 
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gates first class railroad fare, not in- 
cluding Pullman, from their home 
town to Atlantic City for the NEA 
convention, June 25-30, plus $125 for 
living expenses, 

Authorized expense allowance for 
Alma Therese Link, chairman of 
Wisconsin TEPS Commission, to at- 
tend Minneapolis TEPS meeting, 
Dec. 9, 

Approved the sale of the Hand- 
book for Wisconsin Teachers by Stu- 
dent NEA and FTA members allow- 
ing 25 cents profit to be used for 
local chapters. 

Authorized expenses for five mem- 
bers of the Committee on Certifica- 
tion of General Education Teachers, 
the members of the Wisconsin TEPS 
Commission, and the members of the 
WEA Executive Committee to at- 
tend the State TEPS meeting at 
Oshkosh, January 27-28, 1961. 

Recognized 15 new local educa- 
tion associations and reinstated one. 

H. C. WEINLICK 
Executive Secretary 


WEA Buys Members 
Liability Insurance 


T ITS 1960 annual session No- 
vember 3, the WEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly, on the recom- 
mendation of the WEA Executive 
Committee, approved the purchase 
of a group occtipational liability 
policy for teachers. 

This protection will become an 
automatic feature of WEA member- 
ship and will protect each WEA 
tember up to $10,000 for any occur- 
rence which he or she shall become 
legally obligated to pay as damages 
because of bodily injury (including 
death ), sustained by any person, and 
as damages because of injury to or 
destruction of property arising out of 
an occurrence ini the course of his or 
her duties as an instructor, member 
of a faculty or teaching staff. 

The insuror further agrees to de- 
fend any WEA member up to the 
policy limit even tho a suit against 
him may be groundless, false or 
fraudulent. 

Altho some WEA members may 
have teachers’ liability insurance this 
policy will still be beneficial to them 
because the policy limits will be 
added to their present protection 
giving them a further safeguard 
against financial loss. Protection is 
not extended to ownership or use of 





WEA Executive Secretary Weinlick and NEA 
Director Rowe discuss convention. 


vehicles away from school premises 
because most automobile liability 
policies grant this protection and, it 
is assumed, they are carried by all 
our members who own cars, 

Claim notices should be made di- 
rectly to the Classified Risk Insur- 
ance Corporation, 2510 West Capitol 
Drive, Milwaukee 6, Wisconsin thru 
which the policy is being purchased. 
December 1, 1960 is anticipated as 
the effective date. 

Cost of the policy was included in 
the 1961 annual budget approved by 
the Representative Assembly. There 
will be no individual charge made 
to the WEA members. 

The Stuyvesant Insurance Com- 
pany of New York is the under- 
writer for the liability insurance for 
teachers. 


WEA Summary Financial 


Report 
October 1960 
Balance Oct. 1 ......... $ 11,865.94 
Receipts .............. DOBaueAl 
ROMs ans leeae ee $267,202.35 
Expenditures .......... 67,938.36 
Balance Nov. 1 ...... $199,263.99 


Other Accounts 


Bonds—Par Value ... . $117,000.00 


Life Membership Fund —_ 5,836.77 
ela. 2) scxc adore $122 836.77 
Lioyp R, Mosenc 
Treasurer 
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If properly planned a teacher’s 


ORTUNATE the teacher whose 

first odyssey to Europe is facili- 
tated thru a group program spon- 
sored by a national travel organiza- 
tion or university (or both) and 
under the leadership of a seasoned 
traveler and educator. The jaunt is 
no lone-wolf project for a teacher 
seeking the professional growth 
which makes for quality teaching 
and advancement on the salary 
schedule, 

Tho travel is not the perilous rec- 
reation which Ulysses found it, edu- 
cational travel—if it would avoid 
pitfalls—-should be mapped by a 
team of experts who can plan, inter- 
pret, and effectively engineer the 
enterprise. Even one well-managed 
group travel experience can so widen 
a teacher’s horizons that he may 
indefinitely distill and transform it 
into richness of instruction in his 
classroom, 

Teachers generally want profes- 
sional help in planning educational 
travel; they don’t aspire to be inno- 
cents traveling abroad on the purest 
of larks, Many of them have visited 
various sections of their own coun- 





Grinding corn in Mexico... 


first odyssey abroad does not become 


A LONE-WOLF PROJECT 


EVA ADAMS CROSS 
NEA Journal Staff 


try, they've attended professional 
meetings and workshops, and 
they've developed an international 
awareness. They are eager to take 
advantage of travel programs de- 
signed to make the most of their 
time and money and to satisfy their 
intellectual curiosity about foreign 


lands. 





or picking grapes in Turkey . . . 


Teachers of Other Countries 


According to Panorama, official 
publication of the World Confeder- 
ation of Organizations of the Teach- 
ing Profession, teachers in the 
United States are curious to know 
what it’s like to be a teacher in 
other countries. They are interested 
in India’s Basic Schools, in Bolivia’s 
techniques to overcome illiteracy, in 
Nigeria’s steps to overcome the 
teacher shortage, in German edu- 
cator’s use of television. 

This world-citizen attitude sparks 
the U. S, teacher’s interest in Eur- 
ope’s contrasting governmental sys- 
tems, contemporary problems, and 
cultures, Yet he has enough common 
sense to realize that he can never 
get first-hand knowledge of any of 
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or shopping in Egypt. 


them on his own limited resources 
and time; and he fears lest his first 
kaleidoscopic impressions of Europe 
be overwhelmingly confusing. In a 
land where the language, climate, 
politics, and even the color of the 
cattle may change in an_hour’s 
flight, supervised travel is reassuring. 

The apprehensive traveler requires 
more than official tips on etiquette 
abroad along with his passport and 
a letter from the current resident of 
the White House, reminding him 
that the bearer of an American pass- 
port represents the United States. 
He urgently needs the services, ben- 
efits, and resources of a_ national 
organization which can plan an 
itinerary to fit his professional 
wants, provide group benefits of 
association with other members of 
his profession, supply the guidance 
of an experienced director and 
educator, and furnish adequate 
orientation, 


Fun in Knowing 

Of orientation, Edward P. Mor- 
gan, news analyst, commented in a 
Saturday Review symposium on 
“Larkism or Overseasmanship,” that 
steamship companies romantically 
suggest that getting there is half the 
fun. “How much more fun,” he 
added, “the whole outing can be 
with a little foreknowledge of the 
terrain, at least a brushing acquaint- 
ance with the local culture, and na- 
tives’ rendezvous with history.” The 
sophisticated traveler will want to 
know also something of the politics, 
the customs, and the religion of the 
lands he visits. This stamp of sophis- 
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tication, the teacher’s travel sponsor 
will provide him in an orientation of 
lectures, reading, and study. He'll 
pass what Horace Sutton calls a 
fifth-grade course in geography with 
flying colors; he'll know what coun- 
try Karachi is in or Baghdad and the 
name of the president of India, The 
European-bourid “orientee” will not 
only know where St. Mark’s is and 
Innsbruck but how to disport him- 
self knowledgeably when he gets 
there. 

Moreover, in getting there, he is 
spared the irksome details. The 
group director handles the perplexi- 
ties of tipping in a foreign coin and 
tongue, border-crossing formalities, 
hotel and travel arrangements, and 
other tedious activities. The group’s 
guardian angel also brings into 
focus loose fragments of the kaleido- 
scope—language, politics, and maybe 
the changing color of the cattle—in 
interpretations of each area visited; 
arrangement of program in visits to 
homes, schools, farms, factories; and 
persuasion of on-the-spot authorities 
to give lectures. 

The teacher's initial job and his 
principal one is to pick the travel 
program best suited to his require- 
ments. He has a number from which 
to chdose—travel projects to vari- 
ous parts of the U. S., Canada, and 
Latin American, area, seminar, and 
cultural trips abroad with study and 
travel combined and with academic 
credit available. Colleges and uni- 
versities in. increasing numbers, 
often in cosponsorship with a na- 
tional travel organization, offer edu- 
cational travel programs, many of 
which are the traveling seminar 


type. 
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Filming a Swiss 
mountaineer blowing 
a mountain horn. 


Planning for Travel 

One universitys Department of 
History conducted two seminars in 
Europe last summer. As part of 
their orientation, the participants 
heard lectures, read widely, and car- 
ried on discussions concerning the 
development of European history 
from the fall of the Roman Empire 
to the present. Materials were so 
organized that each topic related 
to the localities which the group 
visited. 

Other colleges and universities in 
co-operation with their state educa- 
tion associations and with the Na- 
tional Education Association have 
been providing opportunities for 
teachers to travel and study for a 
number of years. For the 1961 sea- 
son, NEA offers travel projects in 
Europe and elsewhere in area stud- 
ies, seminars, and general cultural 
tours. One of the latter, incidentally, 
is called Your First Tour of Europe. 


See the Pyramids 
of Egypt. 





A 40-day European Science Study 
Tour was a major international proj- 
ect last year of the National Science 
Teachers Association. The tour, de- 
signed to promote international un- 
derstanding and co-operation in the 
field of science teaching, established 
a three-fold program for each con- 
ference stopover; seminars and _per- 
sonal contacts with professional per- 
sonnel abroad; visits to elementary 
and secondary schools, colleges, and 
universities; and visits to  institu- 
tions of special current and histori- 
cal interest to science teachers. 


Choose Field of Interest 

The teacher may pick his travel 
program in his own particular field 
of interest—European contemporary 
problems, comparative education, 
music, science, All projects of this 
tvpe begin with orientation sessions, 
make academic credit available but 
not required, and operate in the 
summer vacation. 

It should go without saying that 
all these programs allow plenty of 
time for shopping and for relaxation. 
The miracle of travel is that we can 
accomplish so many serious aims— 
professional growth, academic 
credit, widened horizons, and modi- 
fied attitudes and _ prejudices—and 
still have fun. 

Teachers, with the world as their 
classroom, are increasing their pro- 
fessional stature thru educational 
travel. Perhaps the day is coming 
when a teacher who spends _ his 
vacation in this way will be honored 
for the contribution he is making to 
the broadening of our students’ 
intellectual horizons. 








Will Teaching Machines 
Produce 
Machine Teaching? 


With the proper use of new teaching devices it is 
possible for the teacher to be spared much routine 
drill now required to explain some basic concepts. 


JOHN F. FELDHUSEN 
Assistant Professor of Psychology 
Wisconsin State College 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


ECENT conventions for teach- 

ers, administrators, psycholo- 
gists, audio-visual people, and edu- 
cators generally have heard much 
talk, even some rumbles, about 
teaching machines, Some of the con- 
ventions have seen displays of new 
teaching machines. Several papers 
have been presented concerning 
new developments in machine- 
presentation of learning. A number 
of articles have appeared recently 
introducing new ideas about teach- 
ing machines and programed 
learning. 

Some people have been surprised 
to learn that the talk, the research, 
the promotion on teaching machines 
is frequently or even most often as- 
sociated with people who are not in 
audio-visual instruction. Thus, the 
questions grow. Teaching machines? 
What are they? Programed learning? 
What is it? Are these some new 
mnemonic devices to aid memoriza- 
tion? Are these devices for rote 
learning or drill? Is this related to 
the devices for teaching thru testing? 
What is it all about? 


Early Research 

Let’s try to deal with the machine 
first of all. Out of the work of Sidney 
Pressey at Ohio State University and 
B. F. Skinner at Harvard, and others, 
an interest emerged in devices which 
would teach mechanically or elec- 
tronically without teacher assistance. 
Pressey developed in the 1920s some 
devices for testing which would give 
immediate knowledge of error and 
subsequently of the correct response 
to test questions. On each test ques- 
tion of a multiple choice nature, the 


student would keep trying options 
until the correct answer was chosen. 
One punch-board example for this 
technique used deep hollow open- 
ings for correct responses and shal- 
low openings for errors, The student 
would have to break the surface on 
the answer sheet with a stylus or 
pencil. If his stylus went thru but 
was stopped just beneath the surface 
of the answer sheet, he knew the re- 
sponse was not correct. If the stylus 
went thru to the depth of the board, 
he knew he had found the correct 
answer. With this device, and ques- 
tions ranging over various learning 
materials, Pressey and others found 
considerable enhancement of learn- 
ing and retention when regular ses- 
sions were devoted to such testing 
and teaching for all students, As 


frame in which 
question or 
stimulus appears 


frame in which 
correct answer 
or response 
appears 


feedback devices which would af- 
ford immediate knowledge of results 
of learning trials or responses the 
devices of Pressey offered real po- 
tential for improving instruction at 
all levels. But Pressey’s devices 
scarcely gained wide attention nor 
acceptance, 

B. F. Skinner, first at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and later at Har- 
vard, developed a theory of learning 
in which reinforcement and sched- 
uled reinforcement in learning came 
to occupy central roles. Skinner’s 
amazing successes in “shaping” com- 
paratively complex behaviors in pi- 
geons, for example, brought new 
interest in the importance of rein- 
forcement in shaping learning or be- 
havior in humans, Skinner himself 
worked on the development of ma- 
chines which would make possible 
the teaching or “shaping up” of com- 
plex human behavior in the area of 
school learning particularly. With 
Skinner there emerged a new con- 
ception of the machine, a new con- 
ception of the organization of the 
learning material, and a new concep- 
tion of the potential of the machine 
to teach essentially conceptual 
learning. 


Explanation of Machine 


The machines currently being de- 
veloped follow Skinner’s lead quite 
closely, Thus there is a frame within 
which a question or stimulus appears 
as it rolls into view on a tape or disc. 
Or there is a screen on which the 
stimulus appears. Then there is a re- 
sponse frame. Here the student an- 


frame in which 
pupil writes 
his response or 
answer 
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crank or 
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to move the 
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MACHINE 








program 
forward 


Body of liiin machine - the 
program or learning material 


is prepared on rolls and 
placed into the machine much 
as one puts film into a camera 
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,wers a question, completes a blank, 
or states a concept. Finally, there is 
a frame in which the correct re- 
sponse may be made to appear after 
the student has responded. Or the 
correct response may appear on a 
small screen. 

The machine is generally for indi- 
vidual use, It may keep an auto- 
matie record of the student’s errors. 
The student activates it by pressing 
levers or buttons. Our illustration £1 
of a Skinner type machine shows the 
general nature of the device. 

Now, what is the program, the 
learning material? Here is the es- 
sence of the matter. Many people 
feel that the machine is relatively 
unimportant, the manner of pro- 
graming material new, revolutionary, 
all-important. This is how it is done. 

Let us select a new concept to be 
taught at a certain grade level, We 
will develop a series of steps or 
frames for sequential presentation of 
the new concept to the student. The 
steps will be small. We will strive to 
make the steps as small as possible. 
At each step, as we present stimuli 
or ideas to the learner, we will ex- 
pect him to respond, to participate. 
We will never allow him to be a pas- 
sive receiver or memorizer. Our steps 
will be logically related each one to 
the next. We want our student to 
respond correctly, We will make the 
required participation sufficiently 
easy so that he can respond correctly 
at least 90% of the time. After the 
student responds we will offer imme- 
diate feedback, that, is, we will tell 
him whether or not his response is 
correct. We will assume that the 
knowledge which he gains of the 
correctness of his response will be 
reinforcing, will enhance his learn- 
ing. We will allow him to work thru 
our program at his own rate. Thus, 
a program suggested merely for illus- 
tration of teaching the concept of 
squaring in arithmetic might look 
something like this: 

A Program Designed to Teach Concept of 
Squaring a Number 


l. To square a number we 
multiply it by the same 
number, To square 2, we 
multiply it by 2. Thus 2 
RIDES B18 Foo s'tscetts 4 


lo 


. To square the number 5 
we would multiply it by 


stave ened 5 
3. The square of 5 is the an- 
swer we get when we mul- 
tiply 5 times 5. Thus, the 
SIMARE! (UE OF 1S « oo slviecee 25 
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ot 
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10. 


16. 


19. 


20. 


. To square 3.2 we 


. To square 


. To square 14 we would 


multiply 14 times ........ 


. The square of 14is........ 


(Work here.) 
would 


multiply times 


. The square of 3.2 is 


..... (Work here.) 


cee Lea we 
would multiply 2.4 times 
2.4. 

If 2.4 times 2.4 is 5.76, 
then the square of 2.4 is 


To square a number is to 
multiply the number by 


. When a number is multi- 


plied by itself the answer 
is called the: . .iccvw 


. When any two numbers are 


multiplied together, the an- 
swer is called the product. 
Thus, in 3 times 7 is 21, 
the product is: ; .. 2s 5.3. 


. When 4 is multiplied times 


6 the product is... 2... <. 


. 2.2 times 3.1 gives a prod- 


HOON c62> eae-xs 
(Work here. ) 


. If we multiply 7 times 7 


the’ square is... 2.63. 


We said before that when 
we multiply a number by 
itself, such as 7 times 7, 
the answer is called the 
square. So when we multi- 
ply 3 times 3 and get 9, 
the answer is really called 


7. When two numbers which 


are not the same are mul- 
tiplied together, the answer 
is called a product. When 
we multiply 3 times 4 and 


get 12, the answer is called 


. If 1.6 times 10 is 16, the 


answer 16 is called a 


When we multiply together 
two numbers which are not 
the same, the answer is 
CANOE Bs cece n ward 


When we square a num- 
ber such as 9 times 9 the 
answer is called a ........ 


. To square a number we 


multiply it by «sa... 
and the answer is called 


To square 1.7 we would 
multiply times 

If we multiply 1.7 times 
1.7 and get 2.89, the an- 
swer, 2.89, is called a 


. If 1.7 times 1.7 is 2.89, we 


say thatthe «<6... 5. of 
Lt is 289. 


5.76 
itself or 
the same 
number 


square 


24 


6.82 


49 


square 


product 


product 


product 


square 
itself (or 
the same 
number ) 
square 
1:7 

Li 


square 


square 


The illustration is not meant to be 
comprehensive. We would want still 
more frames, But the essentials are 
suggested. First, we see the presen- 
tation of ideas to the student in small 
steps. Second, we see that the stu- 
dent must participate, must respond 
to the learning situation at each 
step. Third, we see that the student’s 
participation is likely to be with cor- 
rect responses. We want him to re- 
spond correctly all or most of the 
time. Fourth, after he has responded, 
we will show him the correct re- 
sponse. Thus, he receives feedback. 
Fifth, inasmuch as he will respond 
correctly most of the time, the feed- 
back will be reinforcing of the learn- 
ing. Sixth, our student can move thru 
our program as fast as he wishes. 
Seventh, the logical relation of each 
step or frame to previous frames is 
apparent. At the end of the full pro- 
gram we hope that a complete con- 
ception of the process of squaring a 
number will have been achieved by 
the student. 


Free Teacher from Routine 

Now, what about the teacher, the 
book, exercises, and other classroom 
activities? Is the teacher displaced? 
All advocates of machine instruction 
agree that the principal role of the 
machine will be to free the teacher 
from routine aspects of teaching and 
to assure at least minimum achieve- 
ment for all students. Thus, when 
the students gather for instruction 
with the teacher, it is hoped that she 
will be able to carry on a discussion, 
work on practical applications, with- 
out the necessity to stop everything 
to explain elementary concepts 
which all the students should know 
but do not. 

The textbook can still be useful as 
an adjunct for further explanations, 
for exercises, and for applied prob- 
lems. Other classroom activities or 
projects will still go on but perhaps 
even more efficiently when basic 
learning of fundamental concepts is 
assured. 

In some classrooms a few ma- 
chines will be shared by many stu- 
dents and the teacher will supervise 
the use of machines. The teacher 
may also develop programed learn- 
ing for the machines. The teacher 
will supervise or evaluate student 
progress by noting performance on 
the machine’s record. 

There is some possibility of de- 
veloping small machines so that each 
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student may have his own. Already 
experimental work is in progress on 
such devices. 


Saving Class Time 

How much time will be devoted 
to the teaching machine? The an- 
swers to this question and many 
others remain for further experimen- 
tal work. But one may guess from 
present evidence that anywhere from 
10% to 50@ of the class day might 
be used. 

Most of the work with machine 
instruction and programed learning 
thus far has been at the college level. 
A few projects have been tried and 
a number are in progress at both 
the elementary and secondary levels, 
All cf the results seem promising but 
adequate control of the “any-new- 
technique” effect has been lacking 
in much of the work. Thus, in initial 
trials any new teaching approach 
seems to improve learning. It is 
hoped that further experimental 
work with teaching machines and 
programed learning will offer con- 
trol of this variable and give reliable 
answers concerning the efficiency of 
machine instruction. 


Machines to Teach Concepts 

The machines are not for drill 
teaching! They are not mnemonic 
devices! They are not for rote learn- 
ing! They are to be used principally 
for teaching concepts and skills. But 
they may be adapted for drill pur- 
poses too. 

The hope, the promise, is  tre- 
mendous. Hundreds of schools will 
be trying teaching machines, Pro- 
gramed material is still scarce but 
several publishers are already at 
work developing material. It is 
hoped that principles or techniques 
can be developed for teaching class- 
room teachers how to program ma- 
terial. The task of programing is 
difficult at the elementary level, 
formidable at the secondary level 
and college level. 

Within a few years we may see 
teaching machines of the type de- 
scribed here used as standard equip- 
ment in most elementary and _sec- 
ondary classrooms. We hope that 
thru the use of the machines, the 
teacher will be freed from the more 
routine aspects of teaching, wil] be 
free to function at a properly in- 
tellectual, professional level in every 
classroom. 
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Recent Research in Wisconsin Belies 


The Myth of the ‘Six-Hour Day’ 


For Teachers 


O YOU still hear claims by vari- 
ous groups or individuals about 
the myth of the ‘six-hour” day? Or 
do you sometimes wonder if there 
might have been the good old days 
of the “banker’s hours” for teachers? 
At one time in the dim and distant 
past such claims or thought might 
have been a reality, but they are 
“long gone” as far as Wisconsin 
teachers are concerned. Too many 
people are not aware that in addi- 
tion to actual classroom teaching a 
teacher is involved in preparing 
learning materials, individual work 
with pupils, correcting homework 
and class tests, and personal prep- 
aration for teaching, to say noth- 
ing about supervision of study 
halls, class records, counseling, mon- 
itorial duties, noon-hour duties, 
sponsorship of student activities, 
ad infinitum. 

The Wisconsin Education Associ- 
ation makes periodic studies of the 
total teaching load problem and has 
completed such a study for 1960. 
All data were tabulated from ques- 
tionnaires distributed to 1,000 teach- 
ers in 50 school systems selected by 
a stratified random sample. A 72% 
response was achieved. 


Elementary Teacher 
Based on these data a typical Wis- 

consin elementary teacher: 

1. Arrives at school at 8:00 A.M. and 
leaves at 4:36 P.M., with some arriv- 
ing as early as 7:00 A.M., and leaving 
as late as 6:00 P.M. 

. Has a class of approximately 28 pupils. 

3. Has a total work load of 48.8 hours 
per week, an increase of 13.8% over 
that of 1954. 

4. Totals 28% hours each week in class- 
room instruction. 

5. Totals 14.6 hours each week in out- 
of-class instructional duties, includ- 
ing: preparing learning materials; indi- 
vidual work with pupils; conferences 
with parents or others relating to pu- 
pils; correcting home work and class 
tests; and personal preparation for 
teaching. 

6. Totals 5.7 hours each week in miscel- 
laneous duties including: class records; 
monitorial and noon duties; handling 
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money, banking, milk tickets, etc.; fac- 

ulty meetings; administrative assign- 

ments; coaching; and sponsoring pupil 
organizations. 

. Has noon hour duties. at least four 
times a month, and is satisfied with 
the luncheon arrangement. 

8. Feels that there is little or only mod- 
erate pressure resulting from teaching 
load. 

9. Thinks the teaching load is reasonable, 
altho 36% estimated the load as heavy 
or extremely heavy. 

10. Enjoys the present teaching assign- 
ment very much. 
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Secondary Teacher 
A typical Wisconsin secondary 
teacher: 

1. Arrives at school at 7:57 A.M. and 
leaves at 4:38 P.M., with some arriv- 
ing as early as 7:00 A.M., and leaving 
as late as 6:00 P.M. 

2. Has classes averaging 25 pupils in 
size. 

3. Has a total work load of 47.3 hours 
per week, an increase of 13.2% over 
that of 1954. 

4. Totals 23.4 hours each week in class- 
room. instruction. 

5. Totals 14.2 hours each week in out- 
of-class instructional duties including: 
preparing learning materials; indi- 
vidual work with pupils; conferences 
with parents or others relating to pu- 
pils; correcting home work and class 
tests; and personal preparation for 
teaching. 

. Totals 9.7 hours each week in miscel- 
laneous duties including: study hall 
supervision; class records; monitorial 
and noon duties; faculty meetings, ad- 
ministrative assignments, coaching, and 
sponsoring pupil organizations. 

. Teaches 26.7 periods a week. 
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8. Teaches in a school that had seven pe- 
riods a day (51% reported a seven- 
period day). 

9. Is assigned five full academic periods 
a day (not including study halls, 52% 
reported a load of five periods and 
42% reported they were assigned six 
full academic periods). 

10. Has approximately five periods a week 
for preparation. 

11. Feels that there is little or only mod- 
erate pressure resulting from teaching 
load. 

12. Thinks the teaching load is reasonable, 
altho 46% estimated the load as heavy 
or extremely heavy. 

13. Enjoys the present teaching assign- 
ment very much. 
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What the Press Thinks 
About EDUCATION 


These reprints reveal some edito- 
rial opinion on educational problems. 
They may reflect your beliefs or they 
may be in direct opposition to your 
opinion. In either case to read them 
is to learn what others think of edu- 
cation. The free press is the bulwark 
of democracy. 


Unpleasant Picture 
Painted 


Wisconsin University’s shortage of 
physical facilities to meet the grow- 
ing demands has become a chronic 
condition, That doesn’t mean that 
the condition should be accepted, 
and, on the other hand, it doesn’t 
mean that the state has not made 
some effort to alleviate the shortage 
of dormitories, gyms, classrooms, 
and laboratories. 

Lindley J. Stiles, dean of the U. of 
W. School of Education, speaking 
before the Wisconsin School Board 
Institute, painted a black picture of 
the shortage of everything from 
classrooms to physical education fa- 
cilities at the Madison campus, He 
called Wisconsin’s physical educa- 
tion facilities “the worst in the na- 
tion for any major institution,” and 
added that “shortages exist in every 
college and school in the university,” 
to the point that some of them are 25 
years behind in the construction of 
classrooms and laboratories. 

Admittedly, the university is in 
great need of physical development. 
At least a part of that shortage, how- 
ever, represents the great influx of 
students, which will be even heavier 
in the near future. 

Another part of it, however, has 
been the unwillingness of the state 
Legislature to meet the growing de- 
mands of the University. Wisconsin 
has spent money on its state univer- 
sity, but a large part of what it has 
spent on development has been bor- 
rowed money. The Legislature has 
been willing to violate the spirit, if 
not the letter, of the state constitu- 
tion to permit dummy corporations 
to incur debt to build, but it has 
been generally unwilling to use the 
state’s credit or taxing power to meet 
that need. 
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This is actually part of a larger pic- 
ture. That state Legislature has been 
parsimonious with most of the state’s 
development programs. Working 
within the structure of an out-dated 
tax structure, forced to balance a 
state budget and unwilling either to 
raise taxes or incur legitimate debt, 
the legislators have gone on for 15 
years or more refusing to recognize 
legitimate needs for schools, welfare 
institutions, highways and the other 
areas where state services are in 
great demand. With the state’s re- 
serve funds long gone, the Legisla- 
ture has painted itself into a corner. 

The real answer to the Univer- 
sitys needs, as well as many of the 
state’s other pressing needs, is in 
basic fiscal reform. Until we reform 
Wisconsin’s tax structure, find better 
ways of distributing taxes, and elim- 
inate the archaic provision that the 
state government, alone among gov- 
ernments and businesses of the state, 
cannot incur debt, these terminal re- 
sults of financial strangulation will 
be with us, 

We can want an adequate uni- 
versity, an adequate welfare pro- 
gram, and good highways. But we 
wont get them until we associate 
these things with the ability to pay 
for them.—Racine Journal. 


Longer Hours for 
Teachers 


The resolutions committee of the 
Wisconsin Education Association, 
which is a professional society with 
30,000 public school teachers as 
members, has drafted a resolution 
which, if adopted, would give the 
support of the association to the pro- 
posal for a longer school year or day. 

The suggested resolution is of in- 
terest because previously the associ- 
ation, and many teachers individ- 
ually, have indicated opposition to 
longer days. Those supporting this 
resolution are of the opinion that the 
opposition is principally to efforts to 
lengthen the school day without 
commensurate increases in the 
teacher's compensation. Thus. this 
resolution will call for increases in 


teachers’ salaries and in state aid for 
the support of such salaries in pro- 
portion to the increase in the school 
days or in the teachers’ working 
hours. 

Most people will agree that it 
would be unfair to increase teachers’ 
working hours without increasing 
their pay. Furthermore, in all prob- 
ability it would be cheaper for most 
schools to increase the pay of the 
present teachers than it would be to 
work out any scheme for hiring addi- 
tional help. Thus the proposal, 
which probably will come before the 
education association at its meeting 
in Milwaukee next month, if 
adopted, will indicate that the 
teachers not only are aware of the 
school problem but are willing to 
cooperate in its solution. 

The tremendous increase in school 
enrollments of recent years and the 
prospect of even greater increases in 
the future have led most people to 
the conclusion that greater use must 
be made of the existing school build- 
ings if America’s policy of free edu- 
cation for all is to be continued. 

Many proposals have been made 
for the solution of this problem in- 
cluding the suggestion that there be 
more summer schools or perhaps 
even year-around schools. These sug- 
gestions have been difficult to put 
into effect and there is little prospect 
of such policies being adopted in 
the near future. The practice of 
lengthening the present school day 
has appeared so far to be the most 
acceptable. Therefore the suggestion 
that the teachers will adopt a policy 
of cooperation toward that end is 
very good news.—Appleton Post- 
Crescent. 


Education Week 


“Better Schools for a Better Be- 
loit” is more than a slogan in the 
community, It is a philosophy, and 
an active program to offer young 
people the best in educational op- 
portunities. And it deserves support. 

American Education Week, which 
starts Sunday, is an appropriate 
time to voice our appreciation of 
what is being done to make our 
schools better and more effective 
in this unsettled world, It should be 
recognized at once that it isn’t easy 
to be a school administrator, a 
teacher, or a member of the board 
of education in these days of heavy 








taxes and high living costs. Some- 
times it is highly unpopular to be 
progressive and determined to give 
young people the best educational 
opportunities. 

But American Education Week is 
an excellent time to offer our con- 
gratulations to administrators and 
supervisors who fight for better 
schools; to devoted teachers who 
put in endless hours to do a better 
job with the young; to enlightened 
school board members who hire 
quality people, evolve and stick to 
sound policies; and to educators as 
a group who hold to the principles 
of education which train each child 
to the limit of his abilities, and who 
reject the criers of doom who look 
to Russia as a model. 

And congratulations are due also 
to an enlightened public, which is 
awake to the needs of education, 
which is demanding more money to 
get better teachers and facilities, 
and which is willing to pay the bill. 
—Beloit News 





A Week for 
Congratulations 


American Education Week start- 
ed Sunday, and many congratula- 
tions are in order. 

Congratulations to devoted teach- 
ers who constantly strive to do a 
better job. 

Congratulations to administrators 
and supervisors who fight for better 
schools. 

Congratulations to enlightened 
school board members who refrain 
from immersing their fingers in 
sticky administrative details; who 
get high quality schools by hiring 
high quality people; who evolve 
sound policy and then stick to it. 

Congratulations to educators who 
express themselves clearly, and who 
avoid writings and speeches that re- 
flect thought-content the size of a pea 
cloaked in platitudes of ermine. 

Congratulations to all those who 
hold to the principles of a free, uni- 
versal education that trains each 
child to the limit of his abilities, re- 
jecting the shrill cries of the alarm- 
ringers who look to Russia or Europe 
for a model. 

Congratulations to educators who 
have stepped beyond the strait jacket 
of mediocrity that dominated educa- 
tional research for years, where re- 
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sults were expressed in a quasi- 
scientific jargon incomprehensible 
alike to laymen, other disciplines 
and other educators, 

Congratulations especially to an 
enlightened public, which has been 
awakening to educational needs, has 
demanded better quality, is getting 
it, and is paying for it. 

Lastly, thanks are in order for the 
lucky chance that brought to educa- 
tional leadership men like Dean 
Lindley J. Stiles of the University of 
Wisconsin school of education, state 
school superintendent George E. 
Watson, and many others—men who 
think clearly and speak with bite and 
pungency on the missions of educa- 
tion. 

The public can earn future con- 
gratulations by practicing sacrifice, 
trust, and tolerance, 

Sacrifice of money to improve the 
quality of education. 

Trust that educational leaders are 
dedicated and capable men. 

Tolerance to conduct experimental 
research with the understanding 
that, in getting ahead, some mistakes 
will be made. 

Educators, too, must be granted 
the rignt to err.—Wisconsin State 
Journal (Madison) 


Teacher Training 
Courses 


There has been a noticeable drop 
in the number of state college stu- 
dents who are enrolled for the two- 
year teacher training course of study 








leading to a certificate to teach in 
the common school districts of the 
state. The trend is heartening, It 
has been a completely illogical prac- 
tice which has permitted holders of 
the certificates to teach in rural 
schools while barring them from 
city school districts without at least 
another year of college. 

One contributing factor has been 
the backing by the state college fac- 
ulties of the rule requiring four 
years for teaching certificates for 
any school in the state. Another 
element has been the counseling at 
the college level of the students. 
Probably most important of all has 
been the attitude of the students 
themselves; they were quicker than 
the state legislature to recognize an 
inequality. The emphasis in the 
change has been to require more 
liberal arts, cultural and background 
studies, particularly in the first two 
years, with specialization coming 
later. The necessity for some meth- 
odology courses obviously overloads 
a two-year program with the hows 
of teaching instead of the whats. 

The idea that rural youngsters do 
not need or demand as well edu- 
cated teachers as do city youngsters 
never was tenable theory and is 
thoroly outmoded today. There are 
some fine teachers who have only 
two-year certificates but the more 
emphasis in teacher training upon 
solid courses in subject and related 
matter, the better.—Appleton Post- 
Crescent, 


Proper Dress 
The Marshfield Board of Educa- 


tion appears to have taken a sound 
stand in support of rules that call for 
the student body at the junior high 
schoo! “to conform to decent and 
appropriate dress.” 

The wording may be a little out 
of line in that it implies there has 
been indecent dress. However, girls 
should not appear at school in slacks 
or jeans and freak haircuts of boys 
should not be tolerated. 

School authorities have the right 
to expect students to dress appropri- 
ately—not in freak attire or ways 
that invite disrespect for either sex 
or lead to disruption of moral stand- 
ards.—Marinette Eagle Star. 
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NEA to Study Impact of 
invention and Technology 
On Classroom Procedure 


WASHINGTON-—The impact of inven- 
tion and technology on what goes on in 
the classroom is to be the subject of an 
extensive study sponsored by the National 
Education Association and made possible 
by a contract with the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation under the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. NEA _ Executive Secretary 
William G. Carr said in announcing the 
study that the U. S. Office of Education 
has awarded $102,980 of NDEA funds to 
support this project for 18 months. 


Planning for Year 


James D. Finn, professor of education 
at the University of Southern California 
and chairman of its departments of audio- 
visual education and cinema, will direct 
the study on “Technological Developments 
and the Teaching Profession.” Dr. Finn is 
president of the NEA Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction. 

For more than a year he has been 
planning the Technological Development 
Project with the aid of an advisory com- 
mittee and a group of consultants. Its out- 
come will be a report on technological de- 
velopment and the teaching profession 
which will endeavor to assimilate what is 
known about relatively new developments 
in television, teaching machines, language 
laboratories, as well as the more conven- 
tional audio-visual materials, atid the prob- 
lems and opportunities they create for the 
nation’s teachers. 


Study of Patterns 


A major effort will be made, Dr. Finn 
said, to bring together into a new unified 
teaching theory what has been discovered 


Coordinating Committee on Higher Education 
Recommends More Use of Summer Sessions 
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Latest project of the WEA Public Relations 
Committee is this gummed stamp. Outgoing 
mail will tell the schools’ story. 


about the educational significance of these 
devices and of others which are known to 
be just over the horizon. 

“We will also be studying,” Dr. Finn 
said, “the administrative and organiza- 
tional patterns necessary for the most ef- 
fective use of these devices in the schools 
and their potential effect on such matters 
as the role of the teacher, the duration of 
the school day and year, and the control of 
the curriculum. 

“In short, education itself, considered as 
a public enterprise and under the stress of 
great social demands, is going thru a tech- 
nological revolution. 

“There is a good deal of scattered, 

(Turn to Page 26) 





Experimental Graduate Program to Expand in Colleges 


MADISON—Expansion of the experi- 
mental graduate program to include work 
in agricultural education, home economics, 
and business education at specified State 
Colleges beginning with the summer of 
1961 was approved by the State Coordi- 
nating Committee on Higher Education 
recently. 

The expansion will add graduate work 
in agricultural education at River Falls 
and Platteville, home economics at Stev- 
ens Point, and business education at 
Whitewater. The four State Colleges al- 
ready have undergraduate programs in 
these fields. 

The expansion was recommended by the 
Joint Standing Committee on Graduate 
Education after specific need was demon- 
strated in studies by special committees. 

The cooperative graduate program be- 
tween the University of Wisconsin and the 
State Colleges is designed to fill the needs 
of experienced elementary and secondary 
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school teachers. The program leads to the 
master’s degree granted by the University 
after four eight-week sessions with half of 
the work taken on a State College campus 
and half at the University. 

The program’s first summer in 1960 was 
a success with 222 students enrolled, the 
committee reported. Courses were offered 
in language and literature, history and the 
social studies, science and mathematics, 
and elementary education. The prograrh is 
flexible with about half the work in spe- 
cialized fields and half in liberal arts and 
pedagogical foundations. 

Course offerings in the broad areas will 
be expanded in the 1961 summer sessions, 
and liberal arts foundation courses will be 
extended to include courses in art and 
music. Graduate work in art education, 
music education, and education of teachers 
of the mentally handicapped is now under 
consideration. 


MADISON—“Vigorous encouragement of 
students to take advantage of summer ses- 
sions offerings” as a method of voluntarily 
lengthening the school year and permitting 
facilities to be used by higher enrollments 
was recommended to regents of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and State Colleges by 
the Coordinating Committee on Higher 
Education recently. 

Coordinating Committee members said 
their comprehensive study of advantages 
and drawbacks of a longer school year 
does “not appear to dictate at this time a 
drastic overhaul of the present two- 
semester and summer session calendar 
which has worked reasonably well thus far.” 

The committee also requested the re- 
vents and institutional administrations to 
stay abreast of proposals for lengthening 
the school year, and to increase efforts to 
make better use of present facilities dur- 
ing the September to June academic year 
by eliminating any “fade-out” periods late 
in the day, especially preceding weekends 
or holidays, and by considering increased 
use of Saturday and evening classes as 
enrollments increase. 

The committee’s recommendations fol- 
lowed consideration of a four-part study 
by its joint staff on feasibility of a longer 
school year. The study examined the three- 
semester, four-quarter, and other calendars 
used by some institutions in the country 
in an effort to increase summer attendance 
as a means of coping with expanding en- 
rollments. The study was requested by 
Gov. Gaylord Nelson. 


Summer Study Increasing 

Popularity of summer study at Wiscon- 
sin publicly-supported institutions is grow- 
ing, the survey reported. “While far from 
ideal, the utilization of facilities during the 
summer months is much greater than many 
people realize,” the study commented. 

Summer session enrollments at the Uni- 
versity and State Colleges amounted to 48 
and 55%, respectively, of the average en- 
rollment during the academic year. At the 
University of Pittsburgh where a three- 
semester calendar is used, the comparable 
enrollment was, 53%. Concern was ex- 
pressed that changing the calendar from 
eight weeks to a full semester in the sum- 
mer “may work to reverse a presently 
favorable trend” of increasing summer 
enrollment. 

Student attendance during summer 
should not be enforced unless absolutely 
necessary, the study said. It suggested in- 
ducements such as scholarships or fee re- 
duction. “There also is some merit in con- 
sidering enrollment in the summer months 
of entering freshman students whose aca- 
demic records in high school are consid- 
ered to be weak,” the report said. 

(Turn to Page 24) 
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PTA Holds Mutual Aid Workshop with College Leaders 


MADISON-—The Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers conducted a_ pilot 
workshop in Madison on Oct. 14 for repre- 
sentatives of the teacher education institu- 
tion of the state and representatives from 
the PTA. The pur- 
pose of the session, 
according to Mrs. 
Willis M. Van Horn 
of Appleton, presi- 
dent of the Wiscon- 
sin Congress, was to 
acquaint the col- 
leges, especially the 
departments of edu- 
cation, with the 
work of the PTA and 
to acquaint the PTA 
members with the 
problems facing higher education. 

In an address before the luncheon ses- 
sion, George E. Watson, state superinten- 
dent of public iristruction, discussed the 
problems facing education in the 60s. The 
two major problems, he said, are the “un- 
derstanding of the essential nature of our 
system of free, universal education, and 
the problem of providing the money, build- 
ings, and staff to meet the needs of our 
college age group.” 

Watson said, “I have no argument with 
those who want the caliber of our high 
school preparation stepped up, the quality 
of our college entrance group improved, or 
even the quality of college or university in- 
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struction improved. But I disagree violently 
with those who will and do want to re- 
strict, prevent or eradicate students as a 
means of solving our college-university 
problem.” 

Conrad Elvehjem, president of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, said the problems 
facing the University were “to maintain 
integrity in college education, and to have 
the adequate physical facilities to meet the 
rapidly growing rate of students asking 
admission and to keep up with the expan- 
sion of knowledge which requires adequate 
faculty and equipment.” 

Eugene McPhee, executive secretary of 
the Wisconsin State College Regents, re- 
ported that two-thirds of all parents ex- 
pect their children to go to college and 
that parents are not realistic about putting 
aside funds to send their children to school. 
He pointed out that by 1970 our students 
enrolled in colleges will be double the 
present enrollment. 

Representing the private and_ parochial 
colleges, Sister M. Theodine of Viterbo 
College, La Crosse, declared that the prob- 
lems facing these schools are the same as 
those facing the larger schools except that 
the smaller schools have a more difficult 
time to secure adequate funds. A small 
school has to decide how large it is going 
to grow and limit its program to the facil- 
ities it can provide. 

Lester M. Emans, head of the depart- 
ment of education at Eau Claire State Col- 
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lege and chairman of the committee on 
cooperation with the colleges, explained 
the purpose of the workshop at the outset 
and summarized the recommendation madc 
by and for the participants at the close ot 
the conference. 





Social Studies Teachers 
Offered GE Fellowships 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—Social studie: 
teachers in junior and senior high schools 
of Wisconsin may apply for fellowships in 
the Program for Economic Education at 
Purdue University during the 1961 sum- 
mer session. Fifty all-expense fellowships 
under a grant from the General Electric 
Company will be made to teachers in an 
1l-state midwestern area, according to an- 
nouncement from President Frederick L. 
Hovde of Purdue University. 

This program, which will be held June 
29 to July 29, is one of four such sum- 
mer institutes sponsored by the General 
Electric Company in American colleges 
and universities. It will be conducted by 
the School of Management, The Purdue- 
General Electric program is designed to 
improve the competence of the _partici- 
pants in economics and aid them in incor- 
porating proper courses in economic edu- 
cation into the public school curriculum. 

Inquiries and requests for application 
forms should be addressed to Lawrence 
Senesh, Department of Economics, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 
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Full summer use of classroom and dor- 
mitory space “would necessarily eliminate 
many of the adult education and public 
service programs now provided by Wis- 
consin’s public institutions,” the study said. 
This “would be most unfortunate,” it 
commented. 

A longer school year would cost more 
money for added faculty salaries to handle 
full enrollments in summer and in meeting 
other higher operating costs. “In order to 
achieve maximum economy under a three- 
semester calendar relatively uniform en- 
rollments will be necessary in each of the 
sessions,” the report said. 

Because summer employment provides 
many students with a major portion of 
their funds, a year-round system would in- 
crease the need for scholarships, loans, and 
student employment. A full summer of 
peak enrollments also will affect schedul- 
ing of maintenance, renovation, and _ re- 
modeling as well as cost of maintenance. 

“Any calendar which reduces contact 
time between teacher and student or short- 
ens examination periods, ‘shortchanges’ stu- 
dents in their quest for knowledge, coun- 
seling, and direction,’ the report said. 
“This is not merely a defense of tradi- 
tional calendars; it is a recognition that 
not every student will profit from an 
aiccelerated semester nor an_acceler- 
ated year.” 

A. S. Barr of the University School of 
Education is chairman of the joint 
committee. 
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UW President Thinks Basic 
Values Are Being Neglected 


WASHINGTON-—American society, 
vhile raising its standard of living, has 
nuilt some false idols and neglected some 
vasic values, University of Wisconsin Presi- 
lent Conrad A. Elvehjem told the 74th 
annual convention of 
the American Asso- 
ciation of Land- 
Grant Colleges and 
State University in 
the nation’s capitol 
Nov. 14. 

President Elveh- 
jem said, “Our de- 
velopment of things 
has come faster than 
our appreciation for 
them. This, it seems 
to me, is one of the 
real challenges we face in the years ahead 
—how to build high moral and _ ethical 
standards in the face of an easier, more 
comfortable, more leisurely existence.” 

Since the development of the Land- 
Grant Colleges and State Universities, the 
major changes in our world have been 
caused by the technological advances of 
society. But the time has come for institu- 
tions of higher education to re-state their 
purposes and plot new courses for the fu- 
ture, he said. 

“In the years ahead we must get back 
toward fundamentals,” Pres. Elvehjem 
stated. “The proliferation of knowledge 
will make it impossible to make specialists 
of students in a brief four years of ex- 
posure to higher education. We will have 
to concentrate more attention on graduate 
work in the professional fields.” 

Some of the traditional barriers in edu- 
cation will have to be broken, including 
the boundaries between such areas as the 
humanities, the social studies, and the nat- 
ural sciences, he said. 

He used as an example a UW chemist 
who developed solar energy devices for 
use in underdeveloped countries. The 
chemist found, however, that social cus- 
toms handicapped introduction of the de- 
vices and so the chemist has set out to 
find solutions to the conflicts. The chemist 
becomes a natural scientist, a social scien- 
tist, and a humanist. 

Pres, Elvehjem suggested three key 
words for universities when they plan for 
the future: balance, flexibility, and values. 

An overbalanced amount of research 
money in the past few years has been go- 
ing into physics, most of it with an eye 
toward military use of the atom, he said. 
Research investment can be expected to 
double each decade and this money must 
be carefully divided. 
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CONRAD A. ELVEHJEM 


Flexibility of Education 
He defined flexibility as the ability of 
colleges and universities to move as new 
areas of knowledge open so that knowI- 
edge comes together and is rounded out. 
Referring to values, he said, “Over the 
years we have moved some distance from 
the basic humanistic social and scientific 
studies into studies oriented quite strongly 
toward the professions, The pendulum has 
(Turn to Page 29) 
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ATLAS CHAIR & EQUIP. 








C) UADRALI N E by American Desk 


Series 1420 Instructor's Desk 
A handsome double-pedestal instructor’s desk designed to harmonize with any individual 
Quadraline unit or group of units! Equipped with center drawer, locking pedestal drawers 
with deep file drawer in each pedestal...and recessed privacy panel. Top size, 30” x 60”. 
Shown with Series 800 Arm Chair. 
Metal Colors: Mint Green, Sea Blue, Coppertone, Mist Gray 
Write for color illustrated Quadraline brochure 


AMERICAN DESK MANUFACTURING CO., TEMPLE, TEXAS 


BARTELS SUPPLY 


Formerly Hunt Supply 
Wavutoma, Wisconsin 


W. W. BAILEY CO. 
2123 Third Ave. 
Rock Island, Illinois 


1018 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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NSTA Asks: ‘What Does Top 
Science Program Need?’ 


WASHINGTON-—The National Science 
Teachers Association (NSTA) is launch- 
ing a major national Facilities 
Study to determine the physical setting and 
tools which must undergird a topnotch 
school science program all the way from 
kindergarten thru junior college. 

The study is supported by a grant from 
the Laboratory Equipment Section of the 
Scientific Apparatus Makers Association, 
which will look to NSTA for guidance in 


Science 


planning requirements of school science 
programs in the next decade. Principal in- 
vestigator will be Fred R. Schlessinger, 
associate professor of education, Ohio State 
University at Columbus. He will be assisted 
by an eight-man steering committee. 
NSTA interest in the Science Facility 
Study, reports Robert H. Carleton, execu- 
tive secretary, grew when recommendations 
for modernizing the science curriculum 
came as a result of such national studies 
as the Physical Science Study Committee, 
the Chemical Bond Approach group, the 
Biological Sciences Curriculum Study, and 
the Chemical Education Materials Study. 
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NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 


The Annual Meeting of the Credit Union will be held on January 12, 


OVER 1,000 TEACHERS CAN PROVE IT! 
IT PAYS TO BORROW FROM YOUR CREDIT UNION 


There is one question every borrower wants to know—how much will | have to pay 


This chart gives you an idea 
of what the monthly payment would be on your loan: 


lf summer exemptions are desired because of 9-month salary or summer school, the 
monthly payment would be a little more due to extra interest over the summer months 


are desired for above 


monthly payment would be higher because the loan would have to be repaid in the re- 


WRITE US FOR FULL INFORMATION 
WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 
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Name: — 
If other 





My total indebtedness is $------ 





De you own a car? —..-- 


My teaching 


Remarks: 


We approved the above loan. ~----- 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP, STOCK AND LOAN 
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pate Of first payment ..--.--....- ~tecw= POOPROSe Ot SOOM pacecccucccecacees 
Qualified loans granted up to $500 on signature only; on loans over $500, 


such as salary 


wish to offer endorsers as security, list 
Address: 
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os eno ON, 
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my seeery. 16 bu..<56—cs- per mo. for -- 


und: year «....- ae 
Who, if anyone, is dependent upon you for support? —....~---_,.-.---_-_<=:. 
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Mi home aneress 18 3.—.-.-.----.--+=- 
Name of my parents and their address 


Years in present pogition —............... TOLGA O@Perienes .s.ccnceenesec 
Next year, beginning Sept. 19----, I gam unger COREECE te: Wc owen cece 
1 hereby subscribe for one share of stock at $5 per share. 


Permanent QGGNERE S255 255 5 kos cn eeeces 


assignment, or chattel mortgage on 


their names below: 


PREY 05 bck, 
Member of WEA? -_-------- 


Encumpbrance? —.. 265 


The Committee bases its study on threc 
major hypotheses: 1. that laboratory ex- 
perience at all grade levels is the centra! 
method of science teaching; 2, that science 
will become increasingly a central part of 
the school curriculum, taking its place 
along with English, mathematics, and _so- 
cial studies; and 3. that secondary-schoo! 
science programs will develop into multi- 
track patterns with homogeneous group- 
ing. 





Graduate Fellowships May 
Be Had in Specific Fields 


MADISON—Fellowships are now avail- 
able for full-time graduate study under 
Public Law 85-926. Major emphasis is in 
the education of the mentally retarded. 
The fellowships are granted to further 
work toward a specific graduate degree 
or official certification. 

The fellowships are awarded for periods 
of one year, however, do not include sum- 
mer school attendance alone. The fellow- 
ship program is designed to prepare per- 
sons for leadership as supervisors and di- 
rectors of educational programs for men- 
tally retarded children in state and local 
school systems and as instructors and di- 
rectors of college or university programs 
for training of teachers of the mentally re- 
tarded. Minimum qualifications of candi- 
dates are: 1. Must be a national of the 
United States or be in the United States 
other than for a temporary purpose, 2. 
must have completed a baccalaureate de- 
gree or its equivalent, and 3, have one 
year of teaching experience with mentally 
retarded children or one year supervisory 
experience in special education. 

For each academic year a fellow may 
receive up to $2,800, depending on level of 
study plus a $400 allowance for each de- 
pendent. In addition, supporting grants of 
$2,500 per year are made to the institu- 
tion which the fellow attends. This provi- 
sional supporting grant is to be applied by 
the institution to the cost of training the 
fellow. Tuition fees are included in the 
supporting grant to the institution in which 
the fellow is enrolled. 

Interested persons may receive further 
information from the Bureau for Handi- 
capped Children, from the College or Uni- 
versity they elect to attend, or both. Dead- 
line for application of the fellowships allo- 
cated to the State Department of Public 
Instruction, Bureau for Handicapped Chil- 
dren is January 1, 1961. 
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NEA TO STUDY IMPACT... 
(Continued from Page 23) 


helter-skelter effort involved in the ap- 
proach to some of these problems. We 
have duplication of effort, and at the same 
time, great gaps which need to be filled. 

“It is no exaggeration to say that the 
profession is looking for and badly needs 
an assessment of these movements which 
will provide the basis for intelligent action 
in the future.” 

Out of the study, Dr. Finn said, should 
come important conclusions bearing on 
teacher education, teaching techniques, 
and the construction of school buildings. 
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In your own school, inspect this latest development in audio-visual 
language training... outgrowth of Linguaphone’s experience in over 
18,000 schools, colleges, and universities. 

Here at last is a teaching tool that helps students learn more... faster. 


For here is a new kind of conversational language program that makes 
language-learning more enjoyable, language-teaching much easier. 


Linguaphone’s unique combination of native linguists and modern 
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JOHNNY KUNDLA, coach of 
University of Minn. Gophers 
says — 


‘All American 
Athletic Glasses 


provide the utmost 
in eye protection !”’ 


*Now they’re ALL-NEW .. . a wise invest- 
ment in eye safety for athletes without 
interfering with performance. 





To insure accurate prescription and fitting, 
order through your doctor. 


BENSON OPTICAL CO. 


1812 Park Avenue e Minneapolis, Minn. 


“i EW SAFETY DESIGN’. 


Expandable, adjustable 
“Glass-Gard” headband 










, Drop-ball 

tested safety 
glass or plastic 
* lenses 







‘Cushion Fit’’ shock 
. { absorbent rubber nose piece 


mem, Streamlined ends to 


Extra deep 
++ *eye-wire channel 
to hold lenses securely 


Special contoured, 
lenses to fit face 


Look for the name ‘‘All American’’ on the 
rubber bridge of every pair of genuine 
All American Athletic Glasses. 
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“THRIFT is a wonderful virtue” 


says FORREST E. CONNER of 
St. Paul, Minnesota; President, 
American Association of School 
Administrators 


“Thrift is anticipation of tomorrow. 
The Treasury-sponsored School Savings 
Program offers a very good way to teach 
thrift. Students have the opportunity to 
put their training into practice by buying 
U.S. Savings Stamps on Stamp Day each 
week. They learn to save for the impor- 
tant things they want to have or do. I am 
glad to join with educators throughout 


ALL U.S. SAVINGS BONDS—OLD OR NEW—EARN ¥% % MORE THAN BEFORE 


Wisconsin Education Association 





the country in endorsing the School Sav- 
ings Program.” 


Millions of pupils are helped, each week, 
to save in U.S. Savings Stamps and Bonds. 
Write for information and materials on 
School Savings to your State Savings 
Bonds Director, or the United States Sav- 
ings Bonds Division, Washington 25, D.C. 





@ 


THE U.S. GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PAY FOR THIS ADVERTISEMENT, THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT THANKS, FOR THEIR PATRIOTISM, THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL AND THE OONOR ABOVE, 
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‘Meet the Professor’ Will Be 
ABC-TV Production for 1961 


WASHINGTON—Plans for a new series 
of 13 half-hour television programs dram- 
atizing individual college teachers and the 
contributions they are making to education 
were announced in early November by 
William G. Carr, NEA executive secretary. 
The programs will be broadcast on Sun- 
day afternoons over the ABC network be- 
ginning Jan. 29, 1961. 

Entitled “Meet the Professor,” the series 
will be produced by ABC in cooperation 
with the NEA, and one of its departments, 
the Association for Higher Education 
(AHE). The program will feature a teacher 
from a different college or university each 
week and will present actual teaching ex- 
periences, in addition to a profile of the 
professor in the setting of his institution 
and community. 


Aim Is Public Understanding 

Purpose of the series, according to G. 
Kerry Smith, AHE executive secretary, is 
to deepen the public understanding and 
“image” of the American college teacher 
as the crucial agent in the teaching-learn- 
ing process fundamental to American de- 
mocracy. 

A secondary aim of the series is to en- 
courage able young men and women in 
schools and colleges to consider the satis- 
factions of teaching as a career, 


Stout State Plans Summer 
European Study Tour 


MENOMONIE~—The Stout State Col- 
lege is planning a European Study tour 
next summer for teachers, students, and 
others who are interested. 

Hazel Van Ness, professor of Home 
Economics at the College and_ specialist 
in clothing and textiles will be the tour 
leader. She has spent two summers _ in 
Europe, in 1959 being a member of the 
Syracuse University fashion study tour. 

Goal of the Stout tour is to provide a 
broad understanding of European cultures, 
with emphasis on such elements of fabrics 
and fashions as production of textiles, un- 
derstanding design and of marketing, and 
familiarity with some of Europe’s out- 
standing houses of fashion. 

Members of the tour will spend six 
weeks in Europe visiting textile mills in 
Edinburgh and Milan, as well as fashion 
centers of Paris, London, and Rome. Visits 
will also be made to mills and shops in 
Zurich, Florence, Venice, and Vienna. 

Tour participants will have the oppor- 
tunity to attend a play at the Stratford 
Shakespearian theatre, an opera at the 
Baths of Caracalla, and other cultural 
offerings. 


TV’s Date with Destiny 


In Feb. ’61, an aircraft will take off 
from an airport in Indiana and will be- 
gin telecasting educational programs for 
the benefit of 5,000,000 students in the 
Midwest area. A part of Wisconsin will 
be included. 
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University Extension Study 
Grants Are Offered for ’61 


CHICAGO-—Five fellowships for gradu- 
ate study in university extension are being 
offered by The University of Chicago for 
the school year 1961-62. 

The fellowships, each worth $5,000, 
were established by a grant from the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York to the de- 
partment of education of The University 
of Chicago. 

University extension fellowships are 
available to persons in the United States 
who are now employed and who wish to 
develop their careers in general university 
extension, the Cooperative Extension Serv- 
ice, or evening college activities. 


Purpose of Fellowships 

Cyril O. Houle, professor of education 
at the University of Chicago, said the pur- 
pose of the fellowships is to help univer- 
sity extension administrators to meet the 
challenge of their work and to raise to 
positions of greater influence by improv- 
ing their professional competence thru 
graduate study, 

Requests for additional information and 
application forms should be addressed to 
Cyril O. Houle, Chairman, Committee on 
University Extension Fellowships, Depart- 
ment of Education, The University of 
Chicago, 5385 Kimbark Ave., Chicago 37. 


UW PRESIDENT... 


(Continued from Page 27) 


swung too far, In the years ahead we must 
get back toward fundamentals.” 

Pres. Elvehjem reminded his listeners 
that much research support is going to 
have to come from the federal government 
and that these support programs will in- 
crease the administrative burden in years 
ahead. 

“I see the inevitable creation of uni- 


versity administrative structures geared 
to handle the diverse requirements of 


both governmental agencies and non- 
* 
governmental donors of research support. 


Public Service Role 

He emphasized that the public service 
role of the Land-Grant Colleges and State 
Universities must not be neglected. “In a 
world where change will tumble after 
change with growing rapidity . . . the need 
for translating the findings of the labora- 
tory to usefulness in daily life will in- 
crease,” he said. 

In the field of extension, Pres. Elveh- 
jem foretold a movement of programs away 
from their historic center of the farm 
home toward more attention to the prob- 
lems of urban areas. 

Maintaining a peaceful world in which 
to continue research and education is the 
most pressing problem. “All that I have 
forecast could be amplified many fold, if 
we could find a solution for international 
friction,” he concluded. 


All Days Are 24 Hours 

Our days are like identical suitcases— 
all the same size, but some people can 
pack more into them than others. 
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“I doubt that Herbert is right for the part!” 














It’s Good to Laugh 


Cartoon above is reprinted here by permission 
of the Journal of Arkansas Education 


Last two weeks before school 
closes for the holidays, what with 
Christmas play or cantata, the 
children making gifts as art or 
other classroom projects to give 
parents (and regular work going 
on) things can get a bit tense. 
But, with a sense of humor, Many 
a difficult situation can be passed 
over if the youngsters themselves 
can see a funny side. 

One elementary school teacher 
during this period opened up a 
5 minute joke period. Youngsters 
can tell something funny, draw 
a picture to illustrate a laughable 


Wholesome holiday treat 
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situation, bring in a picture, joke 
or short funny story. 
Teacher herself contributes to 
the merriment. Laughing, even 
giggling, is enjoyed by all and 
tension is released. The fun over, 
everyone seems to settle down at 
the more serious business at hand. 
Parents reported that much of 
this good spirit enkindled by this 
little 5 minute fun-break, carried 
over into the home. The children 
brought home the jokes, and 
mother and dad and all passed 
on anything funny 
they had found to 
be taken back to school. 


After day-on- 
the-go at school and 
during the hectic holidays, 


see how quickly the lively flavor 
of delicious Wrigley's Spearmint Gum 
helps brighten you up. 


(And, chewing aids digestion too.) 

















WATCH OUT FOR OLLIE 


A 28-minute, 16 mm, color film, relating a dramatic story of one man’s 


involvement in a school bond issue, is available for your use for the 


asking. Write the 


Wisconsin Education Association 


404 Insurance Building 


Madison 3, Wisconsin 
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56 page book 
OF MAUPINTOUR’S unique 
travel plans. 


WHY SETTLE FOR LESS than an imaginative, adven- 
turesome holiday abroad? Write today for the new 
1961 Maupintour Travel Guide. There are tour lengths 
and rates to fit anyone’s time and budget. With Mau- 
pintour you see the unusual, but travel in comfort 
and safety with holiday companions whose interests 
are akin to your own. Listed are some of the escorted 
tours designed for discriminating travelers. 
WESTERN EUROPE 
@ Europe Traditional plus Hungary, Yugoslavia and 
Berlin. s France, Spain, Andorra, Majorca, North Afri- 
ca. & The Alps of 7 Nations. # Denmark-Sweden-Nor- 
way by Motorcoach and Fjord Steamer. = The Best of 
England-Wales-Scotland. 

EASTERN EUROPE AND USSR SS 
@ Austria, Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia. 
@ The Four Nations: Berlin, East Germany, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland. # Russia by Motorcoach (4th consecu- 
tive year.) # Scandinavia-Russia-Poland Annual Com- 
panion Tours. # Eastern Europe Adventure: compre- 
hensive, 75 day. # Collegiate/Teacher: Central 
Europe, the Balkans, USSR. w The Great Adventure Air 
Tour: USSR, Berlin, Vienna. w Cities of Central Asia: 
Samarkand, Tashkent, Bukhara, Alma Ata, plus 
Irkutsk in Siberia. @ The Balkans Grand Adventure: 
Berlin to Istanbul plus Mediterranean and Dalmatian 
Coast cruise. 

THE MIDDLE EAST 

Egypt, including Luxor, Karnak, Thebes. Plus Leb- 
anon, Syria, Jordan, Israel, Greece, and Italy. De- 
partures each month. 

FOR YOUR COPY of this colorful travel catalog see 
your Travel Agent or write now to MelvaA. Oldham, 
Maupintour, 1603 16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


~Maupintour 
ie 


BUDGET-WISE TOURS OF 
EUROPE 


Our tenth anniversary folder describes 
or inclusive circle tours, planned especially 
for the teaching profession, departing and 
returning within normal summer vacation. 


GRAND—56 days in Europe, 19 











ES ee ern PORE een $1360 
CORONET—37 days in Europe, 12 

OS etre armen Pace tenant epee 1160 
NORTH STAR—33 days in Scandina- 

Se a cee 1195 
VIKING—43 days North Cape cruise 

and land tour, 11 countries ___-- 1295 
OLYMPIAN—49 days in Europe, 14 

countries with Portugal, Spain, 

NBER. Sea eee eon cee 1595 


Round-trip tourist class ship and all 
European expenses included. Tours expertly 
conducted. Very early registration required 
for June departure. 





& 


VY 
Ovganization 


DITTMANN BUILDING | 


P.O. BOX 199 NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 














HOW TO TRAVEL FREE TO EUROPE 
SUMMER 1961 
Form your own student or teacher group going 
abroad next summer. As group leader you go 
FREE. 
U. S. NATIONAL STUDENT ASSOCIATION 
Educational Travel, Inc., Dept. T 
20 West 38th Street New York 18 
OXford 5-5070 
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RECESS TIME 


Texas Can Do Better 

A Naples guide, showing a Texan how 
Vesuvius erupts, asked if there were any- 
thing like it in Texas. “No,” said the 
Texan, “but in Houston we got a fire de- 
partment that could put it out.” 

= = a 

Summer is the time when it’s too hot 
to do the things it was too cold to do dur- 
ing the winter. 


Could Be 

A woman sent her little boy to the store 
for three pounds of peanuts. When he re- 
turned, she weighed the peanuts and 
found a shortage of about ten ounces. She 
phoned the grocer and complained. 

“Ma’am,” insisted the merchant. 
sure my scales are right. Have 
weighed your son?” 

a = = 


“Tm 
you 


The most powerful thing in the world 
is an idea whose time has come. 
= o = 


Off the Old Block 
Junior was being chided for his low 
grades, Little Robert, who lived nearby, 
was held up as an example. “Robert 
doesn’t get D’s and C’s, does he?” asked 
the father. 
“No,” Junior admitted. “But he’s differ- 
ent. He has very bright parents.” 
ced = * 
Never get mad at anyone for knowing 
more than you do. It’s not his fault. 
= = % 


A Hunter’s Story 

“Many’s the tiger I have shot in the 
jungles of darkest Africa,” boasted the 
big-game hunter of the cocktail circuit. 
“But there aren’t any tigers in Africa,” 
sneered one of his listeners. 

“Of course not,” said the unruffled hun- 
ter. “I shot them all.” 

° o = 

He has the gift of compressing the larg- 
est amount of words into the smallest 
amount of thought. 

2 = = 
Why Waste Words? 

A fiery tempered Southern business man 
wrote the following letter: 

“Sir, my stenographer, being a lady, can- 
not type what I think of you. I, being a 
gentleman, cannot think of it. You, being 
neither, will understand what I mean.” 

= ° oO 

When you read that inflation is making 
your money worth less, it’s no relief to 
reach into your pocket and discover that 
you have nothing to worry about. 

o oO SJ 
Inquiring Mind 

The six-year-old had just received a de- 
tailed lecture from his father on the facts 
of life, the birds and bees, and simple 
biology. Papa leaned back at the end of 
the recital and said, “Now if there is any- 
thing else you want to know, don’t hesitate 
to ask me, son.” 

The boy pondered a minute, then 
gravely asked his father, “How come they 
put out the Saturday Evening Post on 
Wednesday?” 


To err is human—but generally a muc! 

better excuse is demanded. 
® = = 

$64,000 Question 

Tommy looked up from his book an 
asked: 

“Pop, is it true that a man is known b 
the company he keeps?” 

“Yes, Son, and always remember that 

“Well, Pop,” said the boy, “If a goo:! 
man keeps company with a bad man, is th 
good man bad because he keeps compan 
with a bad man, or is the bad man goo 
because he keeps company with the goo 
man?” 

* od ° 

It is a queer thing that in babies, an 
small children we welcome every sign o} 
that intelligence we so much distrust i) 
adults. 


An Interlude 

It was an opening appearance of th 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, with 
Stokowski at his most majestic. The music 
was crashing and thunderous, when sud- 
denly there fell an abrupt and complete 
silence, beginning a brief but absolute rest 
in the music, 

Out of the stillness there came a high- 
pitched feminine voice, full of reproach 
“But,” it said, “I always fry mine in lard.” 

* * ® 

Oh, yes, your money goes further these 
days. A lot of it, in fact, winds up in outer 
space. 

a = oa 
Makes a Difference 

“Mommy, can I go into the water?” 

“Oh, no, honey, it’s too deep.” 

“But Daddy is out there in the water.” 

“Yes, but he’s big, Dear, and he’s in- 
sured.” 

o = 5° 

Road maps tell a motorist everything he 
wants to know except how to fold them 
again, 
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Distributed by NASSTA 
“Even I don’t dare call her Ger- 
trude. Do you understand that?” 
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Wis. Educator Receives 
Shankland Scholarship 


WASHINGTON-Stanley C. Campbell, 
graduate student at the University of Wis- 
consin and a former superintendent of 
schools at Stoughton, was one of two win- 
ners of the 1960-61 S. D. Shankland 
Memorial Scholarships for Graduate Study, 
according to an announcement by the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. The awards of $1,000 each are 
given annually by the Associated Exhib- 
itors of the National Education Association 
to outstanding young men who plan to 
make school superintendency a life career. 


State Colleges Enroll 
171 Foreign Students 
MADISON — A significant increase is 


taking place in the number of foreign 
students enrolled in the nine Wisconsin 
State Colleges, reports the State College 
Board of Regents. 

This fall, for example, 171 foreign stu- 
dents are pursuing various courses of study 
compared with 76 students last fall. 

And with national attention centered 
on the need to provide educational op- 
portunities to students from Africa, es- 
pecially from the newly independent but 
economically underdeveloped nations, 31 
students this fall are from that vast 
continent. 


Increase Welcomed 

The Board of Regents and the college 
administrations and faculties would like 
to see the number continue to increase, 
not only because they recognize the duty 
to provide educational opportunities, but 
also because of the desirable cosmopolitan 
atmosphere which the presence of numer- 
ous foreign students creates on a campus. 

Major barrier to an increase, however, 
is the lack of funds. The colleges have 
extremely limited scholarship resources 
available for foreign students who, them- 
selves, have very little money. Their 
chances. of an American education are 
blocked, in many instances, unless they 
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receive help from their own governments 
or, as in sometimes the case, from studént 
groups in host colleges. 

Stout State College at Menomonie, 
largely because of its renown in the fields 
of industrial arts and home economics, 
has attracted the largest number of for- 
eign students, 57, while 29 are attending 
Oshkosh and 27 Platteville. Other foreign 
student enrollments include River Falls 
20, Stevens Point 18, La Crosse 10, White- 
water 5, Eau Claire 3, and Superior 2. 

Nations with the greatest number of 
their nationals attending Wisconsin State 


Colleges are Iran with 33 and Korea, 27. 


YOURS ... for the asking 


This column, which is a regular feature 
in the Journal offers many valuable ideas 
which you will not find elsewhere. Check 
it carefully for the material you may be 
able to use. The advertisers prefer to send 
their material directly to you—not the 
children. Please print your name and 
address clearly. 
4. Literature with information about the 
Mason Protected Fund Raising plans for 
schools and school groups. (Mason Candies, 
Inc.) 
22. Good Books For Children is a catalog 
of supplementary books for use in the ele- 
mentary grades. The books are classified as 
to subject and show the reading and inter- 
est levels of each book. (Benefic Press) 
44. Brochure on a different kind of tour 
thru Europe and a corner of Africa. De- 
scribes itinerary and gives costs for 20 
countries in 70 days, summer 1961. 
(Europe Summer Tours) 
78. Maupintour Travel Guide lists 20 dif- 
ferent tours for 1961 with 150 departure 
dates to Western Europe, Soviet Union, 
Middle East, and Around the World. 56 
pages well illustrated. (Maupintour) 
80. Student Travel Europe—1960 includes 
40 pre-planned itineraries which can be 
used in organizing a student or teacher 
group. (U. $. National Student Assn.) 
81. The Finest Eye Protection for Amer- 
ica’s Athletics illustrates the important 
safety features built into All American 
athletic glasses. Shows how these glasses 
are especially designed to protect athletes 


in quantities. (Benson Optical Co.) 








during competitive play. Folders available | 





TEACH IN VENEZUELA 


American-type school, Bachelor's degree required, 
single, 2 years experience, travel costs paid by 


school. 


Openings: 
Elementary—kg.—6 
Junior High—Home Ec. Library, Soc. Studies 


Administration 
Recruiting in Chicago March 9-10 


Air mail inquiries to: 
JAMES MURRAY, Superintendent 
Apartado 290, Escuela Bella Vista 
Maracaibo, Venezuela 











EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, 
Yugoslavia and N. Africa. A different trip—for 
the young in spirit who don't want to be herded 
around. Also shorter trips. Budget priced. 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box $ — Pasadena, California 








Just off the Press!!! 
HANDBOOK FOR WISCONSIN 
TEACHERS 
New Revised Edition $1.50 per copy 
Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 








DUDLEY’S 


Educational Bureau—Since 1912 
We work for you to find the position 
you want where you want it. Write 


M. E. McCORNOCK, Director 
lron River, Mich. 








TEACHERS PERSONNEL SERVICE 
354 Richmond Road, Cleveland 24, Ohio 
(Owned by experienced teachers ) 
Philip S. Hensel, M. Ed., manager. 


Based upon our experience and training we 
are qualified to render you a quality service. 
Every application receives our personal atten- 
tion. Kindergarten thru college. Monthly pay- 
ment plan; no interest. Nation-wide. Write us 
on a no-obligation basis. 











RAISE MONEY .... 


school projects . Easy . Dignified. 
No Investment—No Risk 
For ‘‘no-obligation’’ information write: 
STM-1 Mason Candies, Box 549 
Mineola, L. |., N. Y. 








State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. F, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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EDITORIALS 


WEA Officers and Staff 
Extend to Each and all 
Our Very Best Wishes for 
A ferry Christmas and 


A Happy New Year 


Getting Record Straight 


@ Newspaper headlines and stories during our annual 
convention in Milwaukee created the impression among 
some readers that the Wisconsin Education Association 
had endorsed a candidate for state superintendent of 
public instruction. The WEA did not endorse any can- 
didate for the position. As far as we know the associa- 
tion has never aligned itself with any political party, 
recommended any candidate for office, or approved or 
oppoced any legislation which was not tied specifically 
to the welfare of education and of teachers. In fact as 
far as we have heard or have read in the newspapers, 
no teachers organization has officially endorsed any 
candidate for state superintendent. 

Unfortunately headlines because of their brevity can- 
not tell the whole story, and unfortunately many people 
are headline readers. Furthermore it is unfortunate that 
the general public is not as familiar with our teachers 
organizations as we are and often assume that all teach- 
ers are members of the same organization, which is not 
the case. A combination of these factors has led to false 
impressions. 

Individualiy the members of the WEA are vitally and 
intensely interested in the choice of our next state su- 
perintendent of public instruction. State Superintendent 
George E, Watson has established an enviable record in 
the improvement of education during his three terms in 
office, and we are naturally hopeful for the continua- 
tion of that aggressive and capable leadership. 

To help teachers make their choice among the candi- 
dates already announced or who may announce by the 
deadline for filing on January 31, the WEA Council on 
Education has prepared a list of five desirable personal 
qualifications for the state superintendent of public 
instruction which has been approved by the WEA 
Representative Assembly. 

They are the following: 

1. He has the courage to provide progressive and 
aggressive leadership. 
He is able to express himself well. 
He is able to deal with the various groups of 


citizens in a manner that will best serve public 
education in Wisconsin. 

He is dedicated to public education thru a rea- 
sonable number of years of teaching and thri 
having had extensive experience in public schoo! 
administration. 

He has a keen knowledge of educational prob- 
lems and issues. 

These are general in nature yet they point up the 
essential qualifications for anyone chosen to head Wis- 
consin’s biggest and most important function—the de- 
velopment of our human resources. Altho we are not 
telling teachers for whom to vote, we do urge you in- 
dividually and collectively to study the relative ability, 
the educational preparation, and the administrative ex- 
perience of the respective candidates. The nominee the 
people choose next April will be in a most influentia! 
position of educational leadership in the critical ’60s. 
His professional influence will not only be felt in the 
areas of elementary and secondary education but also 
in all educational areas above high school. Besides ad- 
ministering the school laws on our statute books and 
providing educational leadership on the elementary and 
secondary levels, he is a member of the University and 
College boards of regents and the State Beard of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education. 

In those positions he can make a major contribution 
to the charting of the course for higher education in 
the years to come. 

These are vital and critical times. The highest civic 
obligation for all citizens is to carefully study the qual- 
ifications of all candidates and choose the one in your 
opinion who is most capable for the tasks ahead. 


Your NEA Delegates 


@ This Journal contains the rules, adopted by the 
WEA Executive Committee, governing the nomina- 
tions of state delegates to the NEA convention in 
Atlantic City June 25-30. We suggest that you con- 
sider as possible candidates those in your Executive 
Committee area who have taken an active interest in 
promoting NEA membership and goals and who be- 
lieve that the national association is doing constructive 
work for education on the national level as your local 
and your WEA are doing in their areas. 

Every NEA convention is important. Over 6,000 
delegates from thruout the nation representing over 
700,000 members will meet for six days to debate and 
adopt a program for education which will have the 
approval of a majority of the members. Your delegates 
to that convention will be charged with the respon- 
sibility to not only help develop the NEA program 
but also to help carry it into effect in Wisconsin. 

The WEA has a membership quota of 12,500 for 
this year. As of November 23 we reached the number 
of 10,436 or 80% of the goal. Let’s make it possible 
for President Clarice Kline and NEA Director Henry 
Rowe to point with pride to Wisconsin’s record. With 
vour help it can be done. 
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SIGN OF THE GOOD LIFE IN WISCONSIN 


There is no place where the Christmas spirit can be so savored as in a stretch of Wisconsin 
countryside in winter. An old rail fence, sparkling snowdrifts, towering pines all speak quietly 
of peace and good will. Cold air sharpens our senses to the point where we can almost hear 
the joyous message of the Christmas angel on another hillside long ago. 

At this season of the year, the doctors of Wisconsin are particularly proud to retell an- 
other simple message of service: the State Medical Society stands for the stewardship of public 
health, and Wisconsin Physicians Service is the insurance arm of that Society. Because your 
own doctor helps supervise the program, you can be sure that WPS will always provide sound, 
convenient, economical surgical-medical-hospital protection. Ask your doctor about WPS, 
or write the Madison office, or contact one of our district offices in Kenosha, Eau Claire or 
Green Bay. 


SURGICAL 
MEDICAL 
HOSPITAL 


WISCONSIN PHYSICIANS SERVICE 


THE DOCTORS’ PLAN OF THE STATE MEDICAL SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN * 330 E. LAKESIDE * MADISON 5, WISCONSIN © ALPINE 6-3101 
© 1960, by State Medical Society of Wisconsin 
















A pencil Johnny can hold... 


There’s no tongue-biting and tense cramping of young 
fingers when your beginners start to write with a 
TRY-REX pencil. This is the pencil with the orthodigital 
shape that fits naturally and easily into young fingers, 
taking the hardest first task of writing—holding the pencil 
—out of the chore. And more advanced grades benefit 
too, because this shape, through the easy control it affords, 
actually improves their writing. Try one yourself and 
you'll agree. 


EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STATIONERY CO. 


320 S. Barstow St. 1007 Third St. 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS. WAUSAU, WIS. 





WISCONSIN SCHOOL SERVICE 


4929 W. Fond.du Lac Ave. 1201 Williamson St. 
MILWAUKEE 16, WIS. MADISON 3, WIS. 
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